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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  tom,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  Hlming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 


1.  Some  pages  have  been  filmed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  Hlmed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  Aimed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
Aimed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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LftBOB  CULLED  FIRST 


Howard  and  Sovereign  Asked  to 
Explain  the  Recent  Strike. 

THEY  BLAME  ROADS. 

Say  Every  Means  Was  Used  to 
Secure  Arbitration. 

OPPOSED  TO  VIOLENCE. 

The  A.  R.  U.  Man  Declares  lor 
Government  Control. 

Knights’  Leader  Boldly  Says  Cars  Were 
Burned  by  Deputy  Marshals— 

The  Day’s  Proceedings. 


The  court  of  imiuiry  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  I'uiteil  States  under  the 
O'Neil  law  coiuiucnced  proceedings  .at  the 
Oovcrnmeut  Building  yesterday  morning 
shortly  after  10  o'clock.  Fifty  people  i>ei  - 
hans,  about  half  them  reporters,  were 
present  when  Labor  C.imniissioner  t'an-ol! 
D.  Wright,  seated  between  Commissioner 


Will  FiirnUh  Openmcuts. 

Witness  promised  the  commission  to 
I  bring  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  A.  R.  I".,  also  the  ufticial  minutes  of 
the  June  convention  and  other  documents. 
He  .said  the  Pullman  employes  wei-e  en- 
ndlcd  as  members,  because  the  Pullniau 
ibmpany  operated  its  own  railroad:  that 
after  tiie  Pullman  strike  seven  eunimittees 
waited  in  vain  on  tlio  uftieials  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  wlio  always  replied  that  there  was 
nolliingto  arbitrate.  Witne.ss  had  per¬ 
sonally  advised  the  employes  not  to  strike, 
and  they  for  one  day  kept  at  their  work, 
but,  c.'iasperalcd  that  three  committeemen 
who  had  wailed  on  Mr.  Pullman  were  dis¬ 
charged,  despite  Mr.  Wiekes’  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  they  all  struck.  He  under¬ 
stood  afterward  tliat  lhe.se  discharges  were 
ordered  by  understrapper.s,  and  here  witli- 
out  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pullman  or  Vice 
President  Wiekes.  Witness  offerod  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  commission  with  the  names  of 
these  three  men.  He  related  how  the 
Civic  Federation  had  interested  itself. 

.Mr.  Wright— Was  that  corporation 
formed  prior  to  this' 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  had  existed  a  year  per¬ 
haps,  a  body  composed  of  representative 
people  of  Chicago.  Lyman  J.  Gage  and 
Mrs.  Potler  Palmer  are  eonnceicd  with  it 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin  and  people  of 
that  standing,  working  to  settle  amicablv 
differences  between  corporations  and  eiii- 
ployes.'’ 

Tlie  speaker  at  much  lengtli  went  over  the 
whole  hi.story  of  tile  strike. 

Mr.  Kernan— Are  you  prepared  to  sav 
that  tlie  Illinois  Central  or  the  Rock  Island 
ran  Pullniaii  car.s  on  trains  which  before 
ran  wltliout  them ! 

"No.  sir;  I  am  not.” 

Tlie  witness  elaborated  on  his  assertion 
that  tile  Railway  Managers'  Associaiion 
had  establislied  a  year  ago  a  trust  to  boy¬ 
cott  union  employes.  The  only  way  of  re- 


Aboni  Iwehty  ipipobtamt  labor  leaders  met 
I  at  the  khernian  House  in  response,  and 
Debs  laid  the  whole  sitnation  before  them. 
Ho'  asked  President  Go.npers,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  if  he  would  act  as  a 
peacemaker  and  go  to  the  railroad  general 
managers  with  a  view  to  settlement. 
Uompers  declined  to  take  this  step,  fearing 
to  involve  his  association  in  the  dispute 
The  convention,  Juno  12,  asked  for  this 
conference.  What  Uompers  refused  to  do 
was  done  by  Mayor  flopkins.  “The  prin¬ 
ciple  he  stood  for  .  was  recognition,  not  of 
the  A.  R.  U.,  but  of  arbitration.” 

In  reply  to  Commissioner  Kernan  he  said : 
“Our  pidnciple  has  been  to  let  other  men 
work  If  they  warn  to.  Our  position  has  been 
not  to  interfere  except  by  argument.  We  did 
advise  that— that  is.  until  that  injunction 
was  issued.  No.  these  arguments  do  not 
generally  result  in  violence.  No  penalties  I 
are  imposed  in  our  rules  for  violence.  Ij 
think  there  ought  to  be.  When  destruction 
breaks  out  a  strike  is  alwavs  defeated. 
Our  great  aim  is  to  enlist  public  opinion, 
which  is  always  lost  by  violence.  Our  onlv 
weapons  arc  the  strike  and  the  boycott. 
The  ballot  does  not  rectify  all  wrongs. 

Expects  a  I’nitcil  Labor  Party. 

“When  the  labor  element  is  together  in 
one  body  its  force  will  be  recognized.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  practicable  to  get  labor  in  lino  if 
conditions  are  not  clianged.  Let  employers 
be  uniformly  just,  and  all  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  will  dissolve.  Agitators  and  hot¬ 
heads  are  a  small  minoritv  of  the  employes 
No  property  quaiillcations  are  needed  to 
membership  in  unions;  but  some  require 
candidates  to  be  able  to  i-ead  and  write." 

To  Judge  Worthington;  “The  strike  was 
simply  to  redress  the  Pullman  grievances. 
Our  A.  R.  U.  was  not  orgahized  to  over¬ 
throw  the  other  railroad  organizations.” 
The  strike  was  not  to  build  up  the  A.  R.  r. 

To  Chairman  Wright:  "The  Knights  of 
Labor  received  only  the  same  invitation  to 
co-operate  as  was  sent  to  the  other  labor 
organizations.” 

To  Commissioner  Kernan:  “After  careful 
consideration  of  the  trpuble  in  thiseountr\' 
for  thirty  years,  I  believe  the  only  solution 


during'  a  strike? 

“It  depends  on  cii-cumstannes.  There 
are  some  instances  where  we  feel  justified 
in  preventing  others  from  taking  our 
I  places,  that  is,  by  all  honorable  methods. 
One  of  these  cases  Is  where  homesteads 


have  been  sold  to  employes,  and  when  the 
payments  are  nearly  all  "made,  thj  men  are 
fired  to  make  room  for  new  victims  of  real 
estate  sharks,  the  employers.” 

Mr.  Kernan — Does  the  order  consider  it 
,  lawful  to  resist  that  by  actual  intimida¬ 
tion? 

“We  might  form  a  line  in  certain  places 
"and  say,  ‘You  don't  go  through  this  line !'  " 

Mr.  Kernan— Do  you  call  that  violence  or 
persuasion? 

I  “It  is  not  assault.  We  simply  unite  our 
arms  and  fail  to  break  the  chain.  We 
assail  no  one.” 

Not  a  Believer  In  Strikes. 

Mr.  Kernan — And  what  is  your  remedy 
for  labor  troubles  ? 

“I  don’t  think  strikes  will  remedy  these 
troubles.  I  am  against  them.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  compulsory  arbitration.  An  un- 
1  justly  discharged  employe  should  have  re- 
I  dress  in  a  court  of  equity.  There  will 
•  never  be  any  real  -satisfaction  for  railroad 
employes  until  the  government  owns  the 
^railroads.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  held 
I  this  doctrine  for  twenty-five  years.  I  don’t 
know  of  any  governniontal  action  that 
would  prevent  strikes.*’ 

I  (To  Judge  Worthington.  )  “The  Chicago 
.strike  had  no  more  influence  on  the  Des 
(Moines  strike  than  did  the  former  strike 
.  on  the  Denver  strike.  It  simply  became  a 
component  element  of  the  great  rail  wav 
[strike.  The  air  was  charged  with  strike. 
(Mr.  Debs’  circular  did  not  ask  the  local 


I  Mr.  Howard’s  Solution. 

Vice  President  Howard,  of  the  A.  R 
U. ,  was  before  the  commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  strike  .yesterday.  In  view  of 
what  recentiy  occurred  in  Chicago, 
his  testimony  is  worth  reading 
and  remembering.  He  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Debs,  the 
most  important  witness  that  will  be 
called  in  the  interest  of  the  strikers, 
and  he  is  making  his  own  record. 

He  volunteered  a  solution  for  labor 
troubles  like  that  at  Pullman,  and  this 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  law  should 
not  be  invoked,  but  that  the  parties  to 
the  contest  should  .be  allowed  to  fight 
it  out  until  one  was  bankrupt.  This 
he  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  action,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a  general  application 
of  the  principle  would  be  a  return  to 
ba,rbarism,  to  the  system  in  vogue  when 
might  made  right,  and  forgetting  that 
nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  than 
a  contest  waged  outside  of  the  law.  The 
law  is  a  restraint  on  the  powerful  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  weak  or  the  strug¬ 
gling,  but  Mr.  Howard’s  idea  is  that  it 
should  be  suspended  in  any  case  where 
the  poor  and  struggling  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  other  fellows. 


WHEmSTRyCK 

Diffwence  of  Opinion  Among  the 
Pullman  Workmen. 

i 

^AGES  OR  PIQUE? 

^eathcote  Says  the  Former  and 
Coombs  the  Latter. 

COMMISSION  ISSURPRISED 


John  Pearson  Charged  with  Caus¬ 
ing  the  Strike. 


^ast  Mass  of  Testimony  Presented 
Regarding  the  Cut  in  Earnings 
—Proceedings  in  Detail. 

An  astonishing'  feature  of  the  investiga-  I 


‘‘Tliore  does  exist  this  reference  of  names  | 
from  one  road  to  another,”  said  the  wit- ' 
ness,  ‘‘and  it  cuts  off  a  man  from  knowing 
why  he  is  discharged.  1  Have  known  men  | 
to  be  employed  ten  days  and  as  a  result  of  I 
this  reference  system  they  have  been  dis-  > 
charged  with  no  cause  assigned.  I  think 
employes  should  give  thirty  days’  notice 
that  they  mean  to  leave  and  that  employers 
•hould  give  a  like  notice  of  discharge.  I 
think  a  conductor  should  be  licensed :  that 
a  man’s  mural  character  should  enter  into 
bis  appointment  to  railroad  work.  Arbi¬ 
tration  has  worked  well.  Employes  always  i 
ask  for  it.  A  man  applying  for  work  gives  [ 
a  railroad  company  three  references  of 
roads  on  which  he  has  worked,  and  if  these 
references  turn  out  to  be  good  he  will 
likely  be  appointed  permanently ;  otherwise 
Bot.  We  have  too  many  railroad  employes 
in  the  country,  that  is  what  is  the  trouble 
with  us.” 

Thomas  Heathcotc,  of  Pullman. 

In  the  afternoon  Thomas  W.  Hcathcote 
took  the  witness  stand.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  car-builder  for  thirty  years,  for 
five  years  at  Pullman,  or  until  the  strike, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  A.  R  U.  and 
president  of  Pullman  Union,  No.  208,  with 
a  membership  of  650.  There  were  eighteen 
unions  there  of  this  order,  with  member¬ 
ships  of  from  200  to  050.  These  local 
unions  had  declared  the  strike. 

Asked  as  to  the  causes  of  the  strike,  wit¬ 
ness  said  in  1893  the  Pullman  employes 
were  getting  good  pay  till  September, 
when  wages  began  to  be  cut,  and  this  was 
kept  up  till  the  men  did  not  get  enough  to 
live  on.  The  men  wanted  to  strike  last 
January,  but  were  not  sufficiently  organ¬ 
ized.  They  began  organizing  last  April, 
Ming  down  to  Kensington  to  do  it,  as  the 
fempany  at  once  discharged  a  man  on 
learning  he  belonged  to  a  union. 

They  selected  the  A  R  U.  as  the 
best  union  to  join  and  wage  a 
strike  in.  Witness  hilhseif  opposed  a 
Strike.  Soon  about  35  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  organized,  and  May  10  the  mediation 
board,  after  unsuccessfully  asking  the 
Pullman  officers  to  raise  wages,  advised  a 
strike  and  it  was  ordered  on  at  a  meeting  ' 

Of  three  representatives  from  each  local 
union.  Committees  were  appointed  and 
800  men  put  on  guard  to  protect  the  Pull-  , 
man  properties  fronr  hoodlums  and  they 
continued  doing  this  till  the  United  States 
ifOVifnmcnl  sent  troops  there.  No  vio- 
'  )ence  or  destruction  of  property  took  place 
at  Pullman. 

flow  Wages  Were  Cut  Down. 

Witness  had  a  time  book  .and  he  read  that 
for  two  weeks  in  June,  1893,  his  pay  was 
t48;  in  July  following  for  two  weeks  it  was 
t34.  For  the  first  two  weeks  in  August. 


when  on  same  work  pay  was  cut  20  and  25 
per  cent,  he  earned  137.25,  including  extra 
hours.  Only  friends  of  the  foreman  got 
day  work,  on  which  wages  were  not  then 
out.  In  September,  for  two  weeks,  he 
earned  |3‘2.70,  ana  the  next  two  weeks 
$12.25.  In  October  he  had  no  work ;  in 
November,  the  first  two  weeks,  $8.05,  the 
second  two  weeks  $20.10. 

Judge  Worthington— When  you  earned 
that  $8  in  two  weeks  you  were  not  working 
all  the  time? 

“No,  sir.  In  December  I  worked  full 
(time;  the  first  two  weeks  for  $22.70.  On 
full  rates,  like  the  previous  .Tune,  I  should 
have  earned  $48.  This  more  than  cut  our 
wages  in  two.  In  December,  the  last  two 
weeks,  I  worked  every  day  again,  except 
seven  hours,  for  $21.15.  In  January,  1894,  I 
worked  full  time  again,  with  the 
exception  of  five  hours,  for  $20.85  for 
two  weeks — would  have  been  $48 
before  the  cuts— and  the  last  two  weeks  of 
that  month  I  earned  $27.55.  In  February, 
1894,  first  two  weeks.  I  got  $22.10:  next  two 
weeks,  $14.75;  March,  first  two  weeks, 
$24.75;  next  two  weeks,  $20.50;  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  periods  a  year  before  I  earned 
about  $48  for  each  two  weeks.  In  April, 
the  first  two  weeks  I  drew  $16.35,  losing  two 
days;  second  two  weeks,  $20.95,  full  time.” 

Commissioner  Kernan — You  may  now 
narrate  your  interview  with  Mr.  Wickes. 

Piece  Work  Made  Low. 

Witness  detailed  first  their  call  on  Shop 
Manager  Middleton,  and  then  their  visit, 
as  a  committee  of  three  from  each  depart¬ 
ment,  on  Vice  President  Wickes,  who  said 
he  could  not  do  anything;  they  could  not 
pay  any  more  wages:  they  were  losing 
money  then.  “I  asked  him  why  it  was  that 
other  railroad  companies  were  paying 
$2.60  and  $2.75  a  day  for  the  same  work  and 
the  Pullman  Company  only  $1.99.  He  said 
he  was  not  aware  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  received  that  knowledge  from  the  North¬ 
ers  Pacific  R>^d.  A /man  has  got  to  do 
about  four  times  as  much  work  working  at 
piece  work  as  he  does  at  day  work.” 
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Jnd^  Worthingrton — Why  is  that? 
“Because  prices  are  cut  down  so  low,” 

’  said  witness,  “that  it  is  almost  im- 
^ssible  for  a  man,  unless  he  is  an  expert, 
hrnahe  11.90  a  day  at  it.” 

I  witness  went  into  this  matter  at  length. 

''  Chairman  Wright— Do  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  that  you  have  given  relative  to  your 
own  list  of  earnings  for  those  successive 
months  prior  to  the  strike  hold  good  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  employes  at  Pullman  during 
the  lime  of  which  you  speak? 

“I  should  say  that  they  do,  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  There  were  some  men  at  Pullman 
who  were  earning  good  wages  when  the 
strike  occurred,  but  the  averages  are  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  mine.” 

“What  rent  did  you  pay?”  asked'  the 
chairman. 

“When  I  conld  raise  the  money  I  paid 
1117.71  a  month  for  live  rooms,  cellar  and 
back  yard.  Cottages  ot  seven,  eight,  and 
bine  rooms  in  Kensington,  all  separate,  are 
i-enting  today  for  J7.  and  f9.  The  rent 
is  Just  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  right 
along;  no,  sir,  no  reduction.  It  includes  the 
water— 71  cents  for  the  water.  I  could  not 
afford  to  use  gas ;  I  think  that  is  *1.50  a 
thousand,  the  price  in  the  city.” 

Profits  on  the  Water. 

Mr.  Wright— What  does  the  companv 
pay  for  water? 

"Well,  I  don’t  know,  sir,”  said  the  wit¬ 
ness.  "I  understood  Mr.  Pullman  makes  • 
(33,000  a  year  out  of  the  water  he  sells  us.” 

Witness  had  made  no  application  for  re¬ 
engagement  at  Pullman.  He  understood 
he  was  blacklisted,  and  submitted  to  the 
commission  a  copy  of  a  black  list  which 
had  come  into  his  possession.  It  was  made 
in  December.  It  came  from  the  company's 
office  and  was  the 'original  black  list.  He 
declined  to  name  the  clerk  through  whom 

"What  has  been  the  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  companv  and  the  employes  until 
last  April?” 

"The  employes  were  very  favorable  to 
Mr.  Pullman,”  said  the  witness,  “until 
they  found  out  theactionof  Manager  Harry 
Middleton,  who,  coming  to  his  position 
about  two  years  «go,  seemed  to  estrange 
the  men  from  Mr.  Pullman.” 

With  great  particularity  witness  set 
forth  that  unions  were  not  allowed  at  Pull¬ 
man  in  reality,  though  nothing  was  ever  | 
said.  Union  men  were  simply  weeded  out  ' 
as  fast  as  discovered,  j 

“But  there  were  no  open  announcements 
against  them?”  remarked  the  chair. 

“None;  but  it’s  different  now.  Thev  ask 
every  applicant  for  work  if  he  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Railway  Union.  ‘Well 
have  you  got  your  card?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Give  us  i 
card.’  The  card  is  hauded  to  them, 
iphen  this  man  signs  a  paper  that  he  will 
[have  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  Rail- 
'  Ivay  Union  or  any  other  railway  organiza- 
•bon  for  five  years,  if  he  wants  a  lob  in  the 
iFullman  shops.” 

I  “That  is  practiced  this  week?”  inquired 
/Judge  Worthington. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Those  Big  Dividends. 

Further  questioned  as  to  his  service  on 
I  ^rikers’  committees,  the  witness  said  he 
.Ipted  as  chairman  and  spokesman  of  the 
leal  committee  which  went  down  to  see 
•■r.  Wickes  twice.  He  was  not  a  member 
I  the  convention  June  12.  Mr.  Wickes  was 
j|lked  to  give  back  the  wages  of  1893  or  a 
Jduction  of  the  rents.  He  said  to  cut  rents 
^s  impossible,  as  they  were  making  on 
the  investment  only  3'^  per  cent,  or  ‘2U  the 
witness  was  not  sure  which.  To '  raise 

i-es  was  equally  impossible,  as  the  com- 
y  was  losing  money  on  its  contracts. 

,  said  witness,  nine-tenths  of  the  work 
yielding  large  returns.  Again,  the 
or  bosses  did  not  know  their  busi- 
)  and  wasted  much  material,  a  thing 
nown  under  the  old  manager.  Sessions, 
freight-car  department  suffered  more 
1  the  others  from  cut  wages.  If  rents 
been  proportionately  reduced  along 
1  the  wag’es,  the  employes  would  have 
1  satisfied.  Employes  were  not  allowed 
to  build  for  themselves.  Mr.  Pullman 
himself  told  witness  and  the  other  visiting 
Committeemen  that  the  company  was  losing* 
money  fast,  yet  two  days  afterward  it  de- 
Itlared  a  dividend  of  *600,000. 

“That  seemed  singular  to  the  men,”  de- 
,  the  striker,  with  voice  and  face  ex> 

cited,  “and  it  does  to  me.  I  claim  to  have 
a  small  amount  of  intelligence,  hut  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  I  were  losing  so  much 
hioneyl  coula  not  possibly  declare  a  divi- 
Hend  of  t600,000-more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion!” 

Mr.  Kernan— That  dividend  might  have 
I  TOon  declared  out  of  accumulations  rather 
!  than  out  of  earnings  of  that  period.  Was 
I  not  that  explained  to  you? 

“If  Mr.  Pullman  had  explained  that,  the 
men  would  not  have  felt  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  did.” 

Judge  Worthington— Was  that  an  annual, 
semi-annual  or  quarterly  dividend? 

“Quarterly.  There  have  been  two  divi¬ 
dends  declared  since  the  strike.” 

No  Confidence  In  the  Books. 

The  privilege  of  examining  the  comuanv’s 
hooks  was  offered  the  men  by  Vice'Pre'si- 
dent  Wickes,  but  they  felt  this  course  would 
I  not  yield  the  real  facts. 

Yon  did  not  accept  that  offer,  are  we  to 
undersUnd,”  inquired  Mr.  Kernan,  the 
I  cross-examiner  of  the  commissioner,  “be¬ 
cause  yoAdid  not  have  any  confidence  in 
the  Moaney  of  the  books,  and  the  men  be-  ] 


[  lleved  that  the  books  were  doctored  for  the 

loMMloD?" 

|.  “Yes.  sir.” 

L-  “Had  you  any  Just  occasion  for  that  be- 
Hlef  except  a  mere  suspicion?” 
r  “Once  previous  to  this,  I  believS,  that  has 
•eenrred,  and  there  is  but  one  expert  in 
Okloag'o.  and  I  don't  know  his  name,  that 
.  Mnld  go  throiiirh  the  Pullman  books  and 
I  maderstand  them.  I  believe  be  is  in  the 
|C«nrt  House  Building,  and  I  could  get  you 
^Is  name,  I  guess.'’ 

“Did  you  ask  to  have  an  expert  make  an 
,«Umlnation?” 

“Onr  financial  condition  was  such  that  it 
:  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  the 
l•zamination  in  that  way.” 
i  “That  point  was  not  raised?” 

“No,  sir.” 

'  Fainting  for  'Want  of  Food. 

!  'Referring  to  the  170,000  indebtedness  to 
the  Pullman  Company  for  rent  at  the  time 
of  the  strike,  witness  said  the  men  could 
not  pay  it  and  have  sutlicicnt  to  eat.  "I 
have  known  men,”  lie  said,  again  witli  iiii- 
Mssioned  voice  and  countenance,  "to  drop  I 
down  by  the  side  of  a  car  when  they 
were  working  from  want  of  food ;  and 
I  had  to  work  myseif  until  10  o'clock  at 
night  in  order  to  make  the  money  I  did 
make,  and  then  1  would  have  to  sit  down  in 
.order  to  rest  untii  I  had  got  strength 
enough  to  go  home.  And  there  were  liiin- 
drads  of  men  in  that  condition  in  the  shops 

Judge  T^orthington— 'You  mean  you  had 
to  work  so  hard  at  piece  work  in  order  to 
make  these  wages? 

The  witness  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  then,  with  like  fullness  of  particulars, 
set  forth  that  the  Pullman  Company  ex¬ 
pected  employes  to  inhabit  Pullman 
bouses. 

Mr.  Kernan— 'Was  that  made  a  condition 
of  employment? 

“It  was  right  along,  though  I  have  seen 
some  men  employed  who  lived  out  of  Pull¬ 
man  and  got  jobs  from  men  who  were 
thereafter  out  of  a  job  in  Pullman ;  but 
that  has  been  from  the  favoritism  of  the 
foreman.” 

Judge  Worthington— And  do  you  say 
that  if  a  man  moved  to  Kensington  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  losing 
his  lob? 

I  'witness  said  yes  emphatically,  and  the 
cost  of  the  houses  being  next  brought  up 
I  by  the  commission,  he  said  he  would  like 
I  to  have  the  job  of  constructing  the  same 
I  class  of  houses  as  the  one  occupied  for 
9600  apiece.  Mr.  Kernan  asking  how  about 
I  the  boulevards,  sidewalks,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  witness  said  the  men  had  to  pav 
_|  ,  Indirectly  for  all  that  in  the  rent  roll. 

Arrearages  in  Rent. 

J  Rent  arrears  beg.an  about  Nov.  1  last, 

3  when  wages  began  to  be  cut  in  two.  No 
g  man,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  in  arrears  be- 
fl  fore.  Collectors  had  been  around  for  the 
‘1  rent  twice  the  past  three  months.  ••There 
S  have  not  been  any  attempts  at  eviction 
•’  yet.” 

Mr.  Heathcote  then  told  at  length  about 
the  manner  of  paying  the  men  by  checks 
and  the  way  rent  was  collected.  Once, 
after  paying  rent,  he  had  39  cents  coming 
to  him  with  which  to  support  his  famiiy. 
.He  detaiied  how  the  clerks  of  the  company 
Insulted  the  men  when  in  arrears  of  rent. 
School  books  were  paid  for  by  the  parents. 
Regarding  the  value  of  Pullman  property 
and  that  of  other  near-by  suburban  prop¬ 
erty,  witness  said  that  the  Puliraan  Com- 
rany  charged  more  for  inferior  accommo- 
Mtlons  than  would  be  charged  in  Kensing- 

^  “That  house  of  yours  must  be  figured  at 
tabont  f6,0U0,  mustn’t  it?”  inquired  Judge 
I  Worthington,  figuring  on  a  tab  before  him, 
“If  your  monthly  rent  for  the  same,  *17.71, 

I  yields  only  an  interest  of  Sly  per  cent  on 
the  Investment?” 

“I  won’t  be  sure.”  said  Mr.  Heathcote, 
“that  Mr.  Wlckes  said  3)^  per  cent  or 
per  cent.  Some  wooden  houses  rent  at 
Pullman  for  98  a  month  that  could  be  built 
for  990  or  flOO  at  the  outside— buildings 
that  really  ought  not  to  rent  for  over  96, 
and  a  mighty  big  price  that  would  be  any¬ 
where  else.” 

How  Wages  Were  Crimped. 

Referring  to  the  piece-work  system  on 
building  a  car,  the  witness  said  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  could  earn  only  16  or  16  cents  an' 
hour,  and  good  workmen  beside  him  would 
,  earn  only  4  or  6  cents  an  hour.  "Where 
^ey  require  extra  help  to  finish  a  job  they 
flake  the  pay  from  a  regular  employe  to 
finish  it.  And  that  system  is  employed  in 
the  Pullman  works  a'll  the  time,  and  there 
■la  no  redress.” 

Mr.  Kernan— In  those  cases  do  not  thev 
■anally  allow  you  time  enough  to  do  th'e 
work,  and  isn’t  the  result  of  your  being 
abort  of  time  your  own  fault  to  some  ex¬ 
tent? 

“No,  sir;  it  is  misjudgment  on  the  part 
of  the  management.” 

^  The  chairman  asked :  “About  what  was 
(the  average  wages  paid  at  Pullman  for 
January,  February,  and  March?” 

“Ido  not  believe  that  they  were  over 
91.80;  that  is,  for  mechanics ;  and  for  la¬ 
borers  91.80.  Taking  the  whole  number  of 
eoMloyes  just  before  the  strike,  4,000  men, 

I  nage  about  800  were  laborers  and  the 
balance  mechanics.” 

“tore  you  any  other  points  yon  would 


cXu^. 


Condemned  the  Black  LUt. 

''1  will  tell  TOO  with  rejrard  to  this  black¬ 
listing;  I  do  not  thinK  that  beca; 


_ is  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  his  family,  to  educate  them  as 
American  citizens,  I  do  not  think  that  any 


corporation  should  be  allowed,  or  anv  class 
or  set  of  men,  to  blacklist  that  man  'for  his 
honest  intentions ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 


nonesi  inieniious;  i  no  uoc  inink  mat  It  Is 
Just;  I  think  that  it  is  doing  the  laboring 
class  in  American  citizenship  an  injustice.” 


‘‘Is  blacklisting  contined  solely 


practice  a  system  of  blacklL^, . 

‘‘I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind 
until  I  came  to  Pullman.” 

"Do  your  unions  ever  blacklist  non¬ 
union  men?” 

•The  American  Railway  Union  does  not. 
know  anything  about  any  other 


His  Plan  to  Prevent  Strikes. 

"Mr.  Heathcote,  if  you  could  have  vour 
way  how  would  you  prevent  strikes?”' 

“There  are  a  great  many  ways.  I  would 
like  to  see  one  system  adopted,  that  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  railroads.  I  would 
also  like  to  see  the  banks  controlled  by  the 
government.  I  believe  that  that  would  do 
away  with  all  strikes.” 

“The  ownership  of  railroads  and  banks 
would  that  prevent  strikes  in  productive 
Industry?” 

“I  think  it  would.  Again,  I  believe  a 
board  of  arbitration  that  would  be  just 


both  parties  would  prevent  strikes.' 

“Hov  far  would  vou  go  in  arbitration? 
Would  you  have  the  board  of  arbitration 
able  to  compel  the  attendance  of  both  par¬ 
ties  and  then  empowered  to  enforce  its 
decree  like  the  judgment  of  a  court?” 

would  go  as  far  as  to  compel  both  par- 
to  attend,  but  so  far  as  compelling 
thein  to  concur,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  right.  I  believe  reasonable  men,  men 
who  have  a  heart  in  them,  men 
who  have  any  manhood  about  them 
seeing  my  family  starving  to  death  and 
myself  compelled  to  use  every  reserve 
force  in  my  whole  system  to  sustain  life  it¬ 
self.  1  think  if  such  men  are  not  then  in  a 
mood  to  arbitrate  and  concede  to  me  a  fair 
show,  then,  after  that  board  of  arbitration 
had  spoken,  I  would  beg  my  way  from 
door  to  door.  ”|i 

There  was  an  audible  sensation  in  the 
crowded  eourtroom  as  the  witness  was  then 
excused  from  the  stand. 


Miss  Curtis'  Hard  Experience. 

Miss  Jennie  Curtis,  a  seamstress  for  five 
years  for  the  Pullman  Company,  and  since 
Mav^  a  member  of  the  A.  R.  U.  and  presi¬ 
dent  at  Pullman  of  the  girls’  local  A.  R.  U., 
said  she  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  strike.  She  was  on  committees 
"3klng  the  company  to  arbitrate  and  pay 
^ore  wages.  In  the  women’s  department 
their  weekly  wages  had  fallen  from  »‘2.85  to 
*  September,  1893,  to 

April,  1894.  Inexperienced  girls  had 
latterly  earned  only  40  or  50  cents  a  week. 

125  girls  in  her  union, 
bhe  said  her  father  had  died  last  fall,  after 
seventeen  years’  service  for  the  company, 
*  *  company  rent  for  the  three 


months  of  his  last” sickness,  and  thc  vom- 
pany  had  compelled  her,  out  of  her  small 
earnings,  to  pay  that,  except  tl5,  which  she 
still  owed  and  which  sho  expected  they 
her  a  chance  to  pay  back. 
The  ofiBrars  of  the  company  told  her  com- 
~^1owered  raised  nor 

Theodore  Rbodie,  an  employe  at  Pull- 


It 


-  reduced 

«retting  *4.35  for  what  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  J9  per  hundred  six  months  before.  ' 
iheJoreman  talked  to  the  men  as  if  thev 
foreman  made  experi-  ( 


me^s  at  the  expense  of  the  men;  fo'r  all 
‘?®  “ever  got  a 

rent  fl5.71  a  month  for 

fire  rooms,  part  of  a  cellar, 
paitof  a  bacK  yard.  As  good  accommoda- 
had  in  Kensington  for  $7 
fft  ofw  Pullman  house#  averaged  16 

y>  ^  feet  in  .  froniasre,  and  were  30  to  35 
leet  deep.  The  month  before  the  strike  he 
1  owed  12  or  $3 

^  A  the  time  of  the  strike;  had 

any  since.  Day  before  yesterday 
collector  was  round  for  money 
I  told  they  would  pay  as  soon  as 
■y  got  enough  money  to  pay  it.  If  he 
"P  member- 
““‘I  self-respect. 

i,«.f '  'S'"!®  was  recalled  and  testified 

■vere  about  one  hundred  saloons  in 
igtonandunlyone  in  Pullman,  the 
■ir.  Polith  ally,  he  had  not  been  ap¬ 
ed  ns  to  who  he  should  vote  for;  but  > 
w  of  some  whose  services  with  the 
their  pollti- 
lin  J‘‘“‘“ttions.  There  had  been  less  arrests 
1111,11“**".*“?  s*“ce  the  strike  than  for  any 
|iiKe|pcriod. 

Pearson  Caused  the  Strike. 


a  of  them  at  Pnllmi 


V  wages  fell  from 
Jaonths  after  Nov.  1  last.  He  detailed 
.V  figures,  copied  by  him  out  of  the 
'8  in  the  freight  office.  He  supposed  if 
saw  had  been  built  in  1894  they  would 
*»»•  got  auy  thing. 

Wright  (Utik^ing)— You  would 
wW  you,  for 
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.LIBOR’S  HARD  LOT 


Strike  Commission  Learns 
of  Life  at  Pullman. 


STORIES  OF  THE  POOR. 


Men  Faint  at  Their  Work  for  Want 
of  Nourishment. 


DIDN’T  EARN  ENOUGH  TO  EAT. 


Wages  Reduced  Time  and  Again  t 
the  starvation  Point. 


MISS  CURTIS’  PITEOUS  STORY. 


Some  of  the  testimony  heard  by  the  na-  ! 
tional  labor  commission  yesterday  was  al-  ' 
most  tragic  in  its  pathos.  A»  Miss  Jennie  : 
Curtis  toid  how  her  father,  after  thirteen 
years  of  service  for  the  Puliman's  company, 
died  last  September  leaving  $00  unpaid 
rent,  which  the  company  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  out  of  her  wages  as  a  seam¬ 
stress  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  week,  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  person  in 
•  the  courtroom.  Big  lumps,  too,  rose  in  more 
than  one  throat  when  Thomas  Ueatbcote  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  had  seen  men  crying  at  the 
paymaster's  window  when  they  received  pay 
checks  for  only  a  few  cents,  their  reward  for 
two  weeks'  labor,  after  their  rent  had  been 
deducted. 

He  told  of  men  falling  down  from  the 
faintness  of  hunger  by  the  side  of  the  cars 
on  which  they  were  at  work.  He  himself.  In 
the  days  just  preceding  the  strike,  when 
wages  had  been  cut  more  than  60  per  cent, 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  rest  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forenoon,  because  he  was  insuffi¬ 
ciently  nourished  to  sustain  the  extreme  ex¬ 
ertions  he  made  to  earn,  at  the  reduced  ' 
wages,  enough  to  keep  his  family  in  bread. 
Hundreds  of  others,  to  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  suffered  the  same  privations  in  I 
the  vain  struggle  to  fill  up  by  increased  en¬ 
deavor  the  gap  that  falling  wages  made  in 
the  comfort  of  their  families. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  never-reduced 
rent  exacted  by  the  company — rent,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  $17  a  month  for  a  house  that 
could  be  built  for  $600,  making  the  value  of 
the  lot  on  which  it  stood  $5,000,  according 
to  Commissioner  Worthington’s  computa¬ 
tion,  based  on  Mr.  Pullman's  statement  that 
he  only  realizes  8)^  per  cent  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  contrast  with  It  also  was  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  that  the  company  re¬ 
couped  Itself  for  all  the  losses  occasioned  by 
experiments  and  bad  judgment  out  of  the 
unrequited  toil  of  its  employes. 

I.i8tened  to  Annals  of  the  Poor. 

The  commissioners  listened  to  the  "short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’’  It  was  Pull¬ 
man  day  in  the  labor  investigation. 

George  W.  Lovejoy  of  La  Balle,  Ill.,  was 
the  first  witness  to  take  the  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session.  In  answer 
to  questions  by  Commissioner  Wright  he 
said  be  was  89  years  old,  an  all-round  rail¬ 
road  man  by  profession,  and  at  present  un¬ 
employed.  His  last  employment  was  with 
the  Rock  Island  railroad  as  general  yard- 
master  at  La  Salle.  He  had  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  one  year.  Prior  to  his  employment  as 
yardmaster  he  had  been  a  brakeman  on  the 
same  road.  He  fiad  also  been  a  conductor  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  road  for  six  years 
before  he  came  to  the  Rock  Island.  He  said 
he  was  a  member  of  both  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  union  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Con¬ 
ductors,  but  hold  no  office  in  either  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wright  he  said: 

.  Ihe  history  of  the  strike  on  the 

Bock  Island  road  and  tho  causes  which  led  up  to  It. 
Besides  the  order  passed  by  the  oonventlon  to  refuse 
to  handle  Pullman  cars  the  iifMi  at  lot  »alle  had  a 
special  KTlevance.  That  grlevaaiie  oonsisted  In  tho 
.  nnjust.treatnientof  the  members  of  the  American 
Bailway  union,  whicn  had  a  local  lodge  at  that  point. 

I.  for  one,  was  dismissed  without  any  cause  being  as- 
Slaned.  Complaint  was  made  to  Supt.  Dunlop  and 
an  explanation  asked  na  to  why  tho  men  were 
mMh^ed.  Ho  refused  to  consider  the  grievance 
^■lHUt«dtnlil&^d.U>R  men  rwsnlvml  toUrlke 
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rTmedy  for  strikes 


tb« matMr t)ii3«BTtbiiif  «i%- 

fTiii  fllnTi 1 Kf. 

^M-^'SSST^'hASa 

SmSuiiMiier  Wrlgbt-W»  htr*  no  MtborUr 
ko  (bat  aubject.  ^ 

fr.  nb«ard-And  tba  other  matter  ii  Uio 
MtUinto  other  roadt  are  maklne  aialnet  Me 

^»5!.SK!Stf.|r'i*2iiS«‘SK 

|t.'#»*«rd-yea.  air.  K  theforemment  al- 
n  tw  raUroad  oorporatlone  to  violate  the  law 
IbM  matteri  it  ouirht  to  keep  bande  oil  lo 
ttutoa between  the  roada  and-thetr  men.  .  ' 

Kr.  Soward’a  anawer  waa  applaoded  by 
In  tba  eonrtroom.  Bo  then  WAnT' 
to  a  dlaooaaion  o(  the  lieenao  quaatloB'aBd 
It  4t}iad  been  oonaidored  fayorab^  by  ^b 
Mhoare  and  oonduotora  for  many  yeiA. 

I  tUoUKbt  tb*  Idea  waa  a  good  oah  Hd 
old  mrti  good  reanlta  In  connecffon  Mb 


I^T.0  VyvAv'-^^  1*^ 


re  you  appilad 
ipauy  alnce  tbi 


did  tiu**’”*" 
inderatand  that  It 


vj'Ji  /y^ 


rent  *8;  March  8,  iiaBB,  rent 
815.72;  A,pril8,  817.50,  rent 
|b  pay,  Uld  off;  May  8,  813.88, 

fprlortoMay  11  I  waa  an  In- 
Ipa.  Tbia  la  conaldpred  rather 
vorklngln  tba  abopa  and  the 
count  tor  my  baving  got  tt  waa 
nown  in  the  abopa  tbat  I  waa 
1  aaanmed  name,  but  It  waa  not 
;cneral  officea.  I  bad  taken  a 


led  Beduotlon  In  Wagea. 

I,  there  la  an  appropriation. 


id  that  baa  to  pay 
la  enough  to  do 


knowledge  lor 
Ke,  In  1880  the  prloo 
[Tug  a  relrtgerator  car 
dg  50,  notwilbatand- 

^^''Voutd^  bnlSi’a  Mr 

wEdd  one 'under  three 
fnrntabed  and  geta  Into 
an  out  and  replaced  by 
a  not  allowed  any  time 
|lia  wotkat  thMrown 

Pfl««  ahonid 

?3w  *' aSa^SStoL 

r  It  they  ware  aklUtnl 
I  io  maao  mpia.  Mr.  Paanon  announced 

B'  1  not  allow  anyone  to  make  more 
Ind  onea,  when  my  nay  amounted 
Pmraon j^d  be  wonlSaUow  me  tba 
1  tut pa#bbt  ibat  tba exceee muit 
the  next  two  weAa. 
eotberlblngl  want  to  apeak  ot 
n  foaa  to  work  in  (bd  morning  be 
E,  and  be  It  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 


Im  Mh»d  U  be  ml«fat  meke  •  ■Utemaot 
Kl  t»  a  couple  of  matten  now  of  araat 
t  to  railway  employes.  Therewaaa 
doQ^  on  the  faoM  of  the  oommlt* 
as  Mr.  Howard  teemed  somewhat  ex- 
ind  they  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a 
lall  be  miKht  explode  in  their  midst. 
yMm.  Issiwier  Wright  finally  said  he  might 
.Jia  ohead  if  the  matter  bad  anything  to  do 
:4«Mb  thealWeot  under  consideration.  M^. 
;jbwer4t|biih  said: 

The  United  States  gorernment  it  right  now 
gs^^jtlni^.OOO  employes  of  the  Union  Paclflo 

'  .JUorunUsslWr  Wright— We  have  no  autboritr 
_te  go  iiMo  that  subjoet. 

(•  llr.  ^ioward-And  the  other  matter  is  the 
Ithreat  |li  the  other  roads  are  making  against  the 
|.  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas  to  boycott  Its  business 
,  g  that  road  persists  in  making  a  certain  rats  to  < 
.  msblagtoa 

(luiHiBlsaloner  Wright— Has  that  anything  to  do 
Ite  American  lUllway  union? 
i‘;,l»r.  Howard- Yes,  sir.  It  tbe  government  al- 
riows  the  railroad  corporations  to  violate  tbe  law 
,’Jh  these  matters  It  ought  to  keep  hands  off  in 
'  I  disputss. between  tbe  roads  and  their  men. 

Mr.  Howard’s  answer  was  applauded  by 
'  the  drowd  in  tbe  courtroom.  He  then  wenV* 
Lllito  a  discussion  of  the  license  question  and 

Eld  it  had  been  considered  favorably  by  Jhe 
ginears  and  conductors  for  many  yssirs. 

I  thought  tbe  idea  was  a  good  one  and 
luld  work  good  results  in  connection 
bitration. 

Clanged  Bis  Name  to  Get  a  Job. 

Kerrttt  Brown,  the  first  witness  of  tbe 
tarmsin,  is  a  car  builder,  28  years  old,  and 
s  worked  for  tbe .  Pullman’s  company  off 
d  on  tor  five  years  in  the  freight  depart- 

<r.lii||gbt— Have  you  applIedVr  work  from 
)  P^^n’s  company  since  tbegtrlke? 


8Bsve  you  been  so  told  by  any  Of- 
any?  r 

I,  sir,  but  three  years  ago  igst 
In  the  shops  struck.  ’They  webe 
to  go  back  to  WOM  or  imey 
i  enter  the  service  of  the  djbi- 
se  was  given  publicly.  Theyde- 
to  go  back,  and  as  their  places 
jera  they  scattered  all  over  the 

>Sled  for  a  job.  The  foreman 

,  save  me  to  understand  that  if 
rlrl  would  have  to  change  my 

oOr  department, 
myears  ago  wages  were  equal  to 
8.25  a  day  for  good  workmen, 
learn  so  mneb.  I  haven't  the 
arned  lust  summer,  but  begin- 
day  Jan.  8,  for  the  two  weeks 
i  »11.25,  of  which  83.65  was 
IP.  26  my  pay  was  86.  IS;  Feb. 


H^wed  lastjt'iutor.to  miUe 
^ay,  no  matter  It  they  w 
to  msks  more.  Mr.  Pearson 


(/VVkWWsA  AHArs  ,  1^ 


Is  prior  to  May  11  I  was  an  In- 
ops.  This  is  considered  rather 
working  In  the  shops  and  tbe 
count  for  my  having  got  it  was 
nown  In  the  shops  that  I  was 
I  assumed  name,  but  It  was  not 
general  officea.  I  had  taken  a 

ce  among  tbe  men.  %o  I  sup- 
1  that  by  giving  me  the  Job  of 
I  use  my  Influence  to  keep  tbe 
itng  or  striking. 

'bat  do  you  know  about  the  em- 
■gSd'for  material  wasted? 

IMed  Reduction  In  Wages, 
’ell,  there  Is  an  appropriation 
ral  manager  to  cover  each  lot 
laa  to  pay  the  whole  expense, 
j'h  to  do  it  the  department  In 
lllch^Mdetlcit  occurs  Is  charged  with  It  and 

Itq^Bio  It  up  on  the  hoxt  lot.  So  that  when 
niSBot  Is  given  out  t^the  men  It  Is  at  a 
;e  npiigh  lower  to  msj^^  the  deficit.  Then 

otMt  appropilulioaJSEus  the  piece-work 
e  Is  being  gradiially^Wmown  This  process 
faissn  going  on  9ny  knowledge  for 
nyglx  years.  For  InstgWto,  In  18»0  the  price 
1  eaK.hgllders  for  maklux  a  refrigerator  car 
t.'iSalii  1694  It  was  8l|.  .50,  notwlibstand- 
the^^Bof  the  car  bad  changed  some,  mak- 
It  to  build  and  therefore  requiring 

■t  1800  four  Dion  could  build  a  car 

1  lesssf^K^three  days,  Kow,  with  tbe  new 


pvm,»  eay.  no  maiisr  It  they  wers  skillful  ] 
WiMu  to  make  more.  Mr.  Pearson  announced  I 
mine  would  not  allow  anyone  to  make  more  I 
^llut.  And  opoe,  when  my  pay  amounted  I 
|i  WH  Hr.  Pearson  said  he  would  allow  me  the 
g^WIt  on  that  pa#  hot  that  tbe  excess  must 

2^^HEpne  other  thing  1  want  to  apeak  oL 
g<M  to  work-in  the^mornlng  bs 

obliged  to  stay  in  tbe  shop  from  liv 
''^^■ILUIII  noon,  and  from  2  o'clock  until  jS' 
«Mn|fihlng.  It  iB^^ onl^ fur  the  most  urgeW 

at  quilting  hours,  even  though  b? 

the  St.  Ikiala  Strike  Began. 

Elliott  of  Butte  City,  Moat, 
difsotors  of  the  American  BaU- 
fsj^HB.  was  tbe  next  wltneea.  He  has. 
M^^^Uway  man  in  the  capacities 


IwtdUta  EmifBUMl  Lotherta 
IUoal»n4  In  the  isma. 

ir  of  thew  t»  tn  PnUmwi.  ; 
hit,  If  »n7  put,  .41d  yhs  tnko 


9Pt  snch,  it  it: 

>y..' 

DO  boycott  ibouu 
;  by  Mayor  Hopki 

iiril(^Jn  which  th 

ipaiw  r>icldenul  1/ 


BwS  Itrontrir  -  tndorMd  kid 

ind  OoL  tt»  UutlltittM 

mT  inrpriMd  wtMd  tba  torernojE 
lint  m«>  I  went  to  mo  the  gorenid 
•iUdt  “I  ckn't.ttlK  toyoo  kboutl 

rms,  tat  BTS  Biontbt  erterwlrd,  tbrough . 
Sort!  of  the  VorlliittOB  i«kd,  the  position) 

^^Iroi^WbJr  didyoa  oppoM  tba  etirlta  In 

^  IfeDonkld-itpcame  I  did  not  tfllnk  tba, 
kcsn  Bkllwky  tuilen  strong  enoagb  yet  Ur 
he  genentlBknkgen.  Beetdes,  tnOe  was 
nd  1  thought  It  would  bare  been  better  to 
tl  colder  VMtMr  when' Inexperienced  men 
lot  so  well  ifti  our  ptduee. 
lernsn-HenrMBg  ndsr  to  the  strike  da> 
ow  ol^kny^fijirtoe  d^mlt^  by^ea- 

fcUonetd^I  db  net,  though  X  made  It  my  I 
«  to  know  wbat  was  going  on.  I  ad- 
ed  the  men  to  refrain  frtaa  tlolenee  and 
quor  alone.  I  don’t  Setlere  any  tlolaiiow: 
■lerenoe  wit*  treHia..  except  byquinliig  ' 
ras  oommitw  by  mernben  of  the  Anlari- 
ilway  uoloim  Vat  I  can  gire  you  an  Ih- 
pf  where  the  Bulls  wfra  ihlerfered  with 
act  order  of  railway'  official^  Jane  Sll 
dnlfo.  Son-tta  Cblolfo  Great  Western 
Btoleare  ar^iSS  a^.,  was  witbtn  a 
Btes  of  starting  Tbe^vr-  were  all  on 
An  excursion  train  backed  In.  Tbs  com- 
I  not  bare  grows  for  both  trains,  su  the 
indent  of  tbe  road  ordered  tbp  erew 
l^^naU  train  ^^to  take^  ont  t^ 
^^GDMducto^  Aabmam  retosed  to 


b  la  one  6tber  rangif  wdaldllkMelSi 
'  ^  an  bagtitber  So  tbe  Great  fnoK 
lore  than  once  been  (^pelted  to  staflHl 
dne  in  sotrilnaons  WrrUe  tor  sIxfM 
7-iwo  bodM  I  know  from  my  oNHI 
ee  that  no  man  can  do  tbat  In 
f  and  the  publle.  It  la  true  tberl^H 
npany  provide  tbat  wbenevar  a  maSH 
t  be  shall  get  it,  but  when  busiMfl 
the  companies  do  not  observe  tbe^H 
a  man  objects  be  Is  liable  to  be  auspW 
een  or  thirty  days. 

Is  B.  St  Olair,  a  brakeman,  teigd 
g  been  blaokUstod  by  tba  Btjl||| 
tbe  ground  that,  be  was  a 
Iniimtdator,  when  In  tact 
the  reserve  Hat  ot  the  road  andSl 
of  absence  at  tbat  time  wbe^H 
oourred  and  during  tba  atrikS 
ay  from  tbe  railway  eompaU 
Tbe  way  be  knew  bb  was  bqH 
IS  tbat  ba  applied  to  tbe  tralnfl 
r.  Correll,  for  a  job  ilnoa  tba  etM| 
trrsU  replied:  "Yon  are  a  striker 
Ifflldator.”.  .He  told  blm  he  conldb’ 
ken  a  etriker,  for  ba  had  AO  job  f^ 
F  to  atolke,  and  tbat ,  Correll  m 
F  ednld  not  prove  tbat  be  M 
Mnldator.  His  rejdy  was;  ‘W»  dfl 
0  prove  thaVyou'are— waareaBtltiH 
.  When  be  enad  Mr.  Corr^tor  eB 
that  be  oonU  obtain  employment  a|| 

felfr.CorreB  ranted:  "Ho,  air;  ru  fffl 

1  as  e  striker.'*  *. 

Clair  attributed  .tba  antipatfay  .d 
r  Panl  offleligi  to  the  tent  tbat  be  IHU 
B^a  lult  agaiiut  tba  babfvolent  fu« 
Horlington  road  to  recover  dbablin 
i  accruing  tolilafrom  a  broken  anldi 
V  was  no  sasaloia  of  the  oommlation  ■ 
moon.  Mr.  Dtair  JriU  probably  tif 


Sated,  may  lei^lo  reeoBi*i 
a  la  litt  openlnc  meeUBfi 
kexUlatiira,  trldsh  1*1U  tmol 
ibTlate  aaiah  extmoe 
fallea .  apgn  the  peoan 
ttda  tima.  In  otter  wofinii 
l(ht get  u objeet loMKaMl 
atwoea  cNipttal  and  latoj 


1 


9A/CXi\/C 


Ing  to  a  plteou  appeal  from  “the 
oltlMM  of  Pullman,"  Goremor 
ft  SprinKflald  laaU  nlsbt  tar  Chi- 
*  hae  been  informed  by  letter,  by  a 
representing  the  people  In  dlatreH 
,  that  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  common  neoesaariei  of  life, 
t  nnleii  aoon  aided  aome  will  acta-  * 
The  goyernor  thought  the  ait- 
wwthy  his  special  attention,  and  he 
e  a  personal  Inveatlgation  immedi- 
m  his  arrival.  This  will  probably  oo- 
da  time  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
letter  received  by  him  yesterday 
follows; 

.1,.,  Ano.  18,  1894.  a'O  Hia 
r,  THB  Governor  or  thb  Statb 
iia,  Sf  RiNoriELD,  Itx. We.  the  peo| 
Iman.  wbo,  by  the  greed  and  oppreff 
George  M.  Pullman,  have  been  brought 
■“1  where  starvation  stares  ns 
do  hereby  appeal  to  you 
nr  hour  of  need.  We  have  been 
employment  and  hare  ne  means  of 
this  vicinity  and  our  laalUee  are 
Our  places  have  been'-Slled  wdth 
from  all  orex  the  United ;  States. 
xe  by  the  Pullman  Company,  and 
s  thrown  away  to  walk  the  strtwt^ 

ire  are  over  1,600  famUies  'iere  tn 
and  want  and  their  condition  is; ' 
e  hare  exhausted  all  means  at  onr'  | 
o  feed  them  and  we  now  make  ' ' 

.  on  as  a  last  resource.  Trusting  tbatf 
Influence  you  in  our  behalf  and  tbi 
give  this  your  prompt  attention,  w 


for  the  Near  Future, 
labor  leaders  seen  last  nlghti 
the  distress  at  Pullman  had  not 
gerated  by  the  committee.  Somew 
It  be  done,  they  believed,  at  once, 
oommnnity  would  be  shocked  by 
Starvation  ' 

and  children,  whose  hus-  > 
and  fathers  could  not  get  work.. 
tSlieved  the  governor  would  give  the 
of  his  position  to  a-  call  for  sne- 
publlo  might  be  willing  to  listen 
1  through  him  which  would 
tU  upon  deaf  ears, 
sot  expected,  of  course,  that 
any  of  the  pub 
their  behalf,  but  private '  . 
easily  be  encouraged  by  him. 

-Iso  suggested  that  this  appeal  to 
.if  be  finds  the  facts  at  Pull - 
—reMoted,  may  lead  to  recom- 
y  nlm  in  his  opening  message 
j  legislature,  which  will  tend 
ibviate  such  extreme  dis- 
fallen  upon  the  people 
this  time.  In  other  words, 
might  get  au  objeot  lesson  on 
■  between  capital  and  labor 
prompt  suggMtions  of  benefit 

rs  of  the  American  Railway 
M  to  see  in  the  dire  straita  to 
people  of  Pullman  have  been 
nfirmation  of  their  claims  that 
iple  there  were  reduced  to  pov- 
w  oonditions  imposed  upon  them, 
they  would  have  sucoumbed  at 


Testifies  Before  the  Strike 
Commission. 


TALE  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 


?  Federal  Courts  and  Not  Federal 
I  Troeps  Ended  It 


TALKS  OF  A  NEW  MOVEMENT. 


I  WIU  AbIc  I.eaders  to  Leave  Old  Or- 
gaolzatlons  and  Unify  Anew. 


SAYS  THE  TIME  IS  RIPE  FOR  IT. 


The  InTestlkation  by  the  Fallman  strike 
eommissloii  yesterday  was  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  President  Debs  of  the  American 
Railway  nnion.  The  commissioners  devotsd 
the  entire  day  to  finding  out  what  the  presi- 
.  dent  of  the  union  had  to  say  on  the  great 
strike. 

Hr.  Debs  gave  a  clear,  concise  history  of 
the  trouble  from  its  -inception  down  to  the 
meeting  of  the  special  convention  which 
practically  declared  the  strike  off.  Borne  of 
his  testimony  contained  Interesting  matter 
Un  giving  his  views  on  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  canses  which,  defeated  the  men. 
Hr.  Debs  said  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  not 
the  United  States  troops,  that  defeated  the 
strikers. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
government  ownership  of  the  roads  he 
thought  it  batter  for  the  government  to  own 
the  roods  than  for  the  roads  to  own  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  latter  was  the  situation  as  it 
presented  itself  to  him.  He  was  particular 
to  point  out  that  while  the  Pullman  trouble 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  there 

(was  a  condition  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men  which  made  them  sensitive 
to  any  unfair  treatment  to  their  fellow  mem- 
I  bers,  otherwise  theymight  not  have  gone  to 
‘  the  extent  of  djeclarlug  a  general  strike. 

Time  for  a  Mew  Hove. 

J  Mr.  Debs  also  made  the  announcemhat 
i  Uiat  in  a  few  days  he  Intended  to  make  a 
f  proposition  to  the  leaders  of  aU  the  old  or- 
ganisatlons  to  resign  with  himself  in  order 
^  that  the  men  might  be  able  to  nnify.  He 
H  Mid  the  time  was  ripe  for  snch  action  *on  the 
j  part  of  the  men  and  was'  only  held  back  by 
the  personal  animosities  existing  among  the 
'  laaders. 

-  There  WM  an  unusually  large  crowd  in 
^  the  courtroom  to  hear  Mr.  Debs’  testimony, 

'  and  although  much  of  it  had  been  gone  over 
_  ^f^re  be  was  able  to  throw  light  on  many 
'  ^Ints  which  bad  not  been  brought  out  by 
[i  Bis  coileagnesr 

dh  answer  to  questions  by  Commissioner 
;  Wright  Mr.  Debs  said  be  was  88  years  oldy  a 
„  resident  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  bad  been 

i  president  of  the  American  Railway  union 
■ince  June  20,  1899.. :Ha  said  be  wosa  praetl- 
•al.raliiraad  man,  bad  .  been  employed  four 
ftnd  a  half  yMrs  in  the  capacity  of  iocomo- 
we  fireman,  and  is  at  present  editor  of  the 
iirtmen't  Jfagatine. 

Debs’  History  of  the  Strike. 

J  Commissfeher’  WHgbt  then  told  the  wit- 
I  ness  to  go  ahead  in  his  own  way  and  give  a 
I  history  of  tbs  late  strike  so  far  as  be  knew 
t  Of  it  by  his  own  experiences;  Mr.  Debs  said ; 

I  In  tbe  early  part  of  May,  while  at  my  homo  In 
I  Indiana,  1  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Howard 
I  .potlfylng  me  of  the  probability  of  a  strike  at  the 
I  Pullman  sbope,  the  employes  of  which  wore  then 
I  nmmberii  of  our  union.  I  authorised  Hr.  How- 
;  ard  to  take  full  charge  of  the  matter,  but  to  do 
all  In  hla  power  to  prevent  a  sti-ika  My 
lesson  for  this  was  that  the  American  Hall¬ 
way  union  had  ]ust  been  Involved  In  a 
strike  on  the  Osspi  Northern.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  general  olBconoftbe  union  we  bad  discussed 
tha  pessiblllty  of  other  strikes  arising  on  account 
tha  victory  tbs  union  hod  won  on  the  Qraat 
tJ^befn  and  we  decided  that  It  would  be  good 
rjaMtaPlP-.bavery  cautions  In  encounglug  thp' 
iHlMlIaijllM  strikes  wherever  tben  wasa  ' 


"  “After  The  iilrlke  waji  over  I  a|i(illcd  for  (  ptif^ 
tion  to  the  fort  Scott  it  Uiilf  road.  I  was  told 
that  I  must  get  a  recomnieiidailon  from  Mr. 
Chase  of  the  Uiirlliigiuii.  tie  refused  to  give  me< 
a  reeomrueiidatiuii,  aiiliuugli  he  udiv.ittcd  In  alt] 
the  years  of  niy  service  for  that  road  1  had! 
never  lieeii  suspended  or  even  reprlmunded  and 
that  1  was  a  coratielent  engineer.  And  even  also 
I  that  I  had  once  occupied  a  position  where  1  had 
a  right  to  sign  his  name.  Despairing  of  ever' 
t,  getting  a  positloii  on  a  railroad  again  1  applied! 
to  (jov.  Francis  of  Missouri  for  the  position  of 
'  en(U  oil  inspector  at  St.  Joe.  My 
appllcallon  was  strongly  indorsed  and 
1  1  Ms  Informed  from  the  governor  that  1  would 
I  b#«PPoliited.  ’Phut  was  on  Saturday.  That  dayd 
'  Mr.  Merrill  and  Col.  Dawes  of  the  Uurllngtui^ 
I  P»tcs-.cd  against  -  -  - 


r  railroad  commission  did  not  aji- 
it  five  months  afterward,  through 
the  Uurilngton  road,  the  position 


Mr.  McDonald— Because  I  did  not  think  the 
American  Hallway  union  strong  enough  yet  to 
fight  the  general  managers.  Besides,  Iratllc  was 
light  and  I  thought  It  would  have  been  better  to 
watt  till  colder  weather  when  Inexperienced  men 
could  not  so  well  fill  oiir  places. 

Mr.  Kcriian— Keferrlng  now  to  the  strike  do 
^u  know  of  any  violence  committed  by  mem- 

Mr.;!i?eDoiiald-l  do  not,  though  I  made  It  my 
business  to  know  what  was  going  on.  I  ad- 
monlihcd  the  men  to  refrain  from  violence  and 
to  let  liquor  alone.  I  don’t  believe  any  violence 
or  Interference  with  trains,  except  by  quitting 


bytharoad.  If  this  commission  wants  to  hear  i 
their  testimony  It  will  have  to  subpeena  them  ' 
and  compel  their  attendance,  as  otherwiso  they 
would  In  all  probg^lllty  lose  their  jobs.  'Kery 
many  of  the  strikers  beUsye  tbat  it  they  testify 
beforetliiscoiuiolssloti  they  will  be  blijckllited. 
i  There  Is  one  other  thing  I  woiilii  like  to  s'pekk 
'Shout.  As  an  engineer  on  the  Great  Western  I 
:  have  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  stay  with 
^en^liic  in  continuous  service  for  sixty  amj.  ' 


Charles  B.  St.  Clair,  a  brakeman,  testified 
to  baying  been  blacklisted  by  the  St.  Paul 
road  6n  the  ground  that  he  was  a  striker 
and  pn  intimidator,  when  in  fact  he  waa 
only  ^  the  reserve  list  of  the  road  and  was 
on  le^e  of  absence  at  that  time  when  the 
strikaj  occurred  and  during  the  strike  be 
kept  away  from  the  railway  compaity’p, 
propavty.  The  way  he  knew  be  was  bla^' 
listed  was  that  he  applied  to  the  trainniMfv 
ter,  Mr.  Correll,  for  a  job  since  the  strike. 
Mr.  Gorrell  replied :  “You  are  a  striker  and 
an  intimidator.”  Ho  told  him  he  couldn't 
have  been  a  striker,  for  be  had  no  job  from 
whioh'  to  strike,  and  that  .  Correll  co,r- 
talnly  could  not  prove  that  he  ■vyiis 
an  intimidator.  His  reply  was:  ‘We  do#t 
need  to  prove  that  you  are— we  are  satisH^. 
of  it.V  When  he  asked  Mr.  Correll  for  a  1^ 
ter  sd  that  he  could  obtain  employment  elsli- 
wbeti  Mr.  Correll  replied:  “No,  sir;  I'll  put 
you  down  as  a  striker.” 

Clair  attributed  the  antipathy  of 
the  Paul  ofiicial  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
pendiBg  a  suit  against  the  benevoleni  fund 
of  the  Burlington  road  to  recover  disability 
^^Tif***  “<^c‘'u>ug  to  him  from  a  broken  anklp. 

There  was  no  session  of  the  commission  in 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Debs  will  probably  tes- 
UJjfi-ifonday, 


prompt  Reply  by  the  Governor,  Who  Will 
To-day  Conduct  a  Personal  Invostl- 
Katlun  Into  the  Conditions  Sur- 
roundlnK  the  Strikers. 


I  Rcspomlini;  to  a  piteous  appeal  from  “th« 

1  Itarving  citizens  of  Pullman,”  Governor 
I  Altgeld  left  Springfield  last  night  for  Chi-  | 
oago.  He  has  been  informed  by  letter,  by  a  i 
committee  representing  the  people  in  distress  j 
at  Pullman,  that  men,  women  and  children  ' 
are  In  need  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  that  unless  soon  aided  some  will  aotu-  , 
I  ally  starve.  The  governor  thought  the  sit- 
I  UBtion  worthy  his  special  attention,  and  he 
!  will  make  a  personal  Investigation  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  arrival.  This  will  probably  oe- 
1  cupy  his  time  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  letter  received  by  him  yesterday 
morning  follows: 

Kbnsinoton,  Ii.r,.,  Alto.  IS,  18i14.  To  His 
*XCEI.r,E.\OV,  THE  GOVKHNOK  or  THE  STATE  ^ 
ontihiNois,  SfuiNOKiELD,  ILI., We.  the  pe(k  | 
pie  ol  Pullman,  who,  by  the  greed  and  oppreA 
Sion  of  George  M.  Pullman,  have  been  brought 
I  to  a  condition  where  starvation  stares  us 
In  the  face,  do  hereby  appeal  to  you 
for  aid  In  this  our  hour  of  need.  We  have  been 
refused  employment  and  have  no  means  of 
leaving  this  vicinity  and  our  families  are 
starving.  Our  places  have  been  lllled  with 
workmen  from  all  over  the  United  Stale.s, 
-brought  here  by  the  Pullman  Company,  and 
the  surplus  thrown  away  to  walk  the  streets 

Also,  there  are  over  l.fiOO  families  here  In 
Aestltutlon  and  want  and  their  condition  is 
;  J^tifnl.  We  have  exhausted  all  means  at  our 
command  to  feed  them  and  we  now  make  this 
appeal  to  you  as  a  last  resource.  Trusting  that 
I  God  will  Intiuence  you  in  our  behalf  and  that 
you  will  give  this  your  prompt  attention,  we 
remain,  yours  in  distress,  , 

"THE  STAHViNii  Citizens  of  Piti.i.man," 

By  T.  E.  POI.LUS,  L.  J.  NEWEI.I.  AND  THEO 

Bodhe. 

Fears  for  the  Near  Future. 


Local  labor  leaders  seen  last  night 
thought  the  distress  at  Pullman  had  not 
been  exaggerated  by  the  committee.  Some.« 
thing  must  be  done,  they  believed,  at  once, 
or  the  community  would  be  shocked  by 
the  literal  starvation  in  its  midst 
of  women  and  children,  whose  hus- 
kbands  and  fathers  could  not  get  work. 
They  believed  the  governor  would  give  the 
Influence  of  his  position  to  a  call  for  siio- 
Bor.  The  public  might  be  willing  to  listen 
to  an  appeal  through  him  which  would 
otherwise  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  It 
iWas  not  expected,  of  course,  that  he 
^ould  use  any  of  the  public 
Moneys  in  their  behalf,  but  private 
ild  could  easily  be  encouraged  by  him. 

.•  It  was  also  suggested  that  this  apiical  to 
the  governor,  if  he  linos  the  facts  at  Pull¬ 
man  as  represented,  may  lead  to  reconi- 
Wendations  by  him  in  his’  opening  message 
the  state  legislature,  which  will  tend 
■^reafter  to  obviate  such  extreme  dis- 
^■ter  as  has  fallen  upon  the  people 
jm  Pullman  at  this  time.  In  other  words, 
Se  governor  might  get  an  object  lesson  on 
lu  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
,lKich  would  prompt  suggestions  of  benefit 
tl^he  latter. 

vThe  leaders  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  profess  to  see  in  the  dire  straits  to 
'Which  the  people  of  Pullman  have  been 
bnought  a  confirmation  of  their  claims  that 
work  people  there  were  reduced  to  pov¬ 
erty  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them, 
and  that  they  would  have  succumbed  at 
iMt.  even  if  there  had  been  no  strike. 

. '  About  2,000  men  and  women  in  Pullman 
are  said  to  be  still  out  of  employment.  It 
Is  also  alleged  that  many  of  the  employes 
>Tecently  imported  to  take  the  places  of 
r  Strikers  have  quit  work  on  the  ground  tliat 

II  they  cannot  live  on  their  earnings. 

Governor  Altgeld  will  reach  Chicago  this 
morning  and  will  at  once  visit  Pullman. 

,  WHY  GUARDS  CANNOT  BE  PAID  NOW. 


i 


DEBS'  STORY  TOLD 


Testifies  Before  the  Strike 
Commission. 

TALE  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

Federal  Courts  and  Not  Federal 
Troops  Ended  It. 

TALKS  OF  A  NEW  MOVEMENT. 


llblllty  I 


course  it  intended  to  {iiirsuo.  About  Sept,  l  tlio 
'  l^uisvilio  *  Nasbvllle  railroad  made  a  sweeping 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  llie  pay  of  ail  Ita  em- 
ploves,  the  section  men  getting  07%  cents  a  day 
under  tlie  reduction.  Then  in  succession  followed 
the  Hast  Tennessee,  Virginia  A:  Georgia,  the 
Richmond  A  Danvlllo.  the  Mobile  A  Ohio,  the 
Nashville  A  Chattanooga,  the  Ulg  Four,  Newr 
York.  New  Kngland  A  Hartford,  Wabash,  Union 
Pacific,  Northern  Paclllc,  Monon,  Great  North¬ 
ern,  and  the  Great  Western  . s  just  on  the  point 

of  declaring  a  reduction  w'  :ho  strike  was  de¬ 
li  was  slgnlflcnnt  that  no  ;  roads  declared  a 
cut  at  tlie  same  time,  and  in  most  instances  the 
reductions  began  with  the  unorganized  and  poor- 

thosc  reductions  with  apprehension  and  unrest. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  after  Judge 
Caldwell  had  declared  that  the  Investigation  of 
the  cut  on  the  Union  Paclllc  was  unwarrantable. 
In  two  cases  the  reductions  were  annulled  and 
the  original  pay  of  the  men  restored:  on  the 
Union  Paclfle  by  order  of  Judge  Caldwell  and  on 
the  Great  Northern  through  the  efforts  of  the 
I'  American  Itallway  union.  In  the  latter  case  the 
>  matter  was  decided  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  capitalists  and 

These  condlllons  confronted  the  American 
Railway  union  when  its  delegates  met  here  In 
convention.  The  employes  felt  that  other  sys¬ 
tems  in  sound  llnanciiil  condition  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  nnfortuiiatc  condition  of  the 
county  to  reduce  wages.  The  men  had  lost  con- 
lldence  In  the  old  unions,  which  bad  failed  ut- 


Amerlcan  Railway  union  would  to 
steps  to  resist  them  and  protect  1 
beis  against  the  lapaclly  of  the 
companies.  This  was  the  reason  they 


Mr.  Debs— Wo  had  just  gone 
on  the  Great  Nortliern  and  di 
visable  to  get  Into  unuthcr  at  t 


with  the  luilroads,  I  tliink, 
strike.  That  and  the  depre 
country  aggravated  the  sin 
about  the  general  strike. 

Coiiiniissioner  Wright— W 


Mr  Debs— Yes  sir;  the  conditions  were  n  ot  j 
aUogeUicr  propitious  and  wo  were  fully  aware  j 

Commissioner  Wright— What  was  the  number  ' 
of^your^mombejshlp  ut  that  time? 

Commissioner  Wrlglit— Did  you  consider  that 
sirong  enough  for  a  general  strike? 

Mr.  Debs— Yes,  sir,  but  It  was  not  a  question 
of  membership  altogether;  there  were  ottier  rea- 

Mr.  Wright  then  asked  the  witness  to  re¬ 
sume  his  narrative  regarding  the  strike,  Mr. 
Dobs  said  there  was  one  other  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  coin- 
mission,  that  one  great  reason  why  the  mou 
always  resisted  a  reduction  of  wages  so  streu- 
uously  was  the  fact  the  railroad  companie.s 


organized  effort.  I'he  tendency  had  there¬ 
fore  been  for  the  employes  to  get  closer  to¬ 
gether  to  resist  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
managers.  That  was  the  principle,  he  said, 


Why  Santa  Fe  Men  Were  nissatisfled. 

Mr.  Debs  referred  to  the  grievance  of  the 
Santa  Fo  employes  regarding  arrears  of 
wages  and  said  that  had  helped  to  make  the 
men  dissatisfied  and  to  help  bring  about  a 
general  strike.  He  said  Gov.  Waite  had 
been  asked  by  the  employes  of  the  road  In 
Colorado  to  intercede  with  the  receivers  to 
get  them  to  set  eper#  some  money  for  the 
imflering  men.  Then  resuming  the  history 
Of  the  strike  again  Mr.  Debs  said : 


l•uItedtb•■reoQT•nl#nc«u; 

Cominluiontr  K«niui-i«a  m«  •miti’lit  jau 
Hot,  tbat  for  MTenl  jean  tba  HonMbr— 
board  of  arbitration  waa  without  ibe  pow 
cnbrrcliig  Hi  decreet,  yot  In  no  aingle  Ina 
did  a  nilroad  fall  to  abide  by  It? 

Mr.  Ueba— I  believe  that  much  good  hot 
I...  the  Maiaachuaetta  board.  With  the 

railroad*  to  control  Ibe^preta,  and 

^ilt._  _ 

t'liil  to  control  such  board*.  It  la  the 
conlldciico  with  which  the  railroad*  do- 
I  the  force*  of  society  and  government  to 
I  tliclr  rescue  that  Insiilro*  thi-m  to  do 
bliig*  they  would  not  do  It 


through  It  public  opinion,  i 


■  their 


to  tight 


Oovernment  Otvnerahip  of  Rallroada 
Commisilujier  Worthington— You  give  govern- 
amnt  ownership  of  railroad*  as  a  remedy  tor  rall- 
P^IOad  strike*.  What  uboutatrlkes  in  other  liidus- 

Vr.  Debs— The  replacement  of  the  wage  system 
by  the  co-opomtlvo  commonwealth. 

Commissioner  Wrlght-Aiiother  name  for  state 
aoclallsm? 

Mr.  IJebs-Kota*  I  understand  it.  My  views 
g  subslttiitlally  those  of  Laurence  rsronlu 


hlng*  in 


il  of  t 


is  dependent  on  another  for  work  he  1* 
a  slave.  With  labor-saving  machinery, 
which  term  I  consider  a  misnomer,  as  It  1*  really 
labor  displacing  machinery,  unrestricted  Im¬ 
migration,  and  ten  men  bidding  for  one  Job, 
wages  are  bound  to  go  lower  and  lower.  With 
;  nnrestrlclcd  Immigration  and  unrestricted  com¬ 
petition  thing*  have  got  to  get  worse. 

All  form*  of  capital  Instinctively  feel  their 
aftlnlty.  1  want  lobor  to  feel  the  same  way.  In 
the  late  strike  we  did  nothing  to  Interfere  with 
- 'the  Chicago  HtraU't  business. 


Yet  the  Herald  te 


iho^rallway^^t 

’’Mr.^D^bs-A .  , . . .  . 

than  great  power.  II  you  have  100  switchmen 
working  In  a  yard  and  ten  or  twelve  of  them  are 
organized  you'll  have  a  strike  on  your  hands  In 
fifteen  minutes.  Thu  unlllcatlnn  of  labor  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system. 

CoiniBissloner  Wright— Isn't  the  militia  always 
called  out  to  protect  property  Independent  of 

Mr.  Debs- Not  In  the  face  of  Gen.  Miles'  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  broken  the  back  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Wright— I  referred  to  the  calling  out. 
ttuffalo  btrlke  Is  Recallea 

Mr.  Dobs— Not  even  In  that.  The  legislature 
of  New  York  passed  d  law  making  ten  hours  a 
day'*  work.  The  switchmen  on  all  the  roads  en¬ 
tering  UulTalo  weie  compelled  “  .  . . .  * 

sborlened.  t 


111.  They  a 

s  refused.  They  struck, 
up.  There  wore 


ber  of  decrepit  old  cars  on  ai  hospital 
truck.  These  were  set  on  tire,  as  the  switchmen 
believed  and  a*  there  Is  every  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  railroads.  The 
mayor  of  Buffalo  Immediately  telegraphed  the 
governor  that  the  city  was  In  flames.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  were  instantly  sent  there.  The  000 
switchmen  who  were  asking  for  nothing  but  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  were  squelched.  The 
railroads  who  were  violating  the  law  were  given 
the  aid  of  0,000  soldier*  to  help  them  do  It. 

Commissioner  Wright— You  mean  that  tho 
troop*  were  called  out  under  false  pretenses' 


,  Debs- Ye* 


1  the  s 


hingw 


The  ni 


witness  was  F.  H.  Morrissey,  tho 
first  vice  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Hailway  Trainmen.  He  lives  in  Oales- 
burg  and  has  held  his  office  for  five  years. 
He  was  a  railway  man  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  serving  as  a  freight  and 
passenger  brakeman  and  as  freight 
conductor.  Ho  was  at  the  Briggs  house 
conference,  but  declined  to  give  the  details 
of  the  meeting,  further  than  that  Mr.  Debs 
gave  a  calm  statement  of  the  situation.  The 
position  of  his  organization  during  the  strike 
was  tbat  its  members  were  expected  to  do 
their  accustomed  duties,  but  were  not  t“ 
other  work  than  their  own. 

As  to  the  possible  remedies,  be  said: 

When  tho  leaders  of  labor  organizations _ 

bickering  and  organizing  orders  Including  tbe 
same  class  or  men  and  railroad*  cease  to  be  pri¬ 
vate  property,  no  other  remedy  1*  possible  than 
stronger  organization*  managed  in  a  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  way.  They  will  then  be  so  strong  as  to 
command  respect  and  secure  voluntary  arbitra- 

E.  E.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  grand 
chief  conductor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  Conductors  for  five  years,  waa  the  next 
witness.  He  has  been  a  brakeman.  conduct¬ 
or,  and  fireman.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
Briggs  bouse  conference.  He  was  invited  to 
attend,  but  declined.  He  said  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  strike  ex¬ 
cept  as  be  had  learned  them  from  the  news¬ 
paper*.  Mr.  Debs  wired  him,  saying  that  the 
' - -  had  been  ordered  and  soliciting  his 


aid. 


Commissioner  Worthington— Is  tl 
lllty  between  your  organization  an 
lan  Kailway  union? 

Mr.  Clark— As  organizations,  yi 


It  of  our  difference  of  v 


e  any  hos- 

It  grows 
die  method 

1C  majority 
stiould  deter- 


any  trade  or  calling _ _ 

. ■  '  which  they  should  work, 

e  engaged  In  any  other 


uninfluenced  by 
calling. 

,  Commissioner  Worthington— Then  you  do  not 
1  bcBcv^jn  onc^gcneral  organization? 

I  Commissioner  ’  Worthington— What  do  you 
think  of  the  plan  of  licensing  certain  classes  of 
railway  employe*  In  tho  same  way  that  engineers 
I  and  pilot*  are  licensed? 

Mr.  Clark— I'criOiitlly  I  believe  In  It.  Several 
years  ago  our  order  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote  indorsed  mat  idea  and  presented  a  bill  to 
congress  to  that  end,  but  It  never  got  beyond 
committee. 

The  commissioners  positively  declined  to 
uy  whom  they  have  subpeeaaej  or  whether 
they  bad  subpoenaed  anyone.  It  is  currently 
reported, however, thatMr.  Pullman  and  most 
of  tbe  general  managers  have  been  aiked  to 
appear  and  tbat  one  general  manager  baa 
•ignlfled  bit  intention  to  do  lo.  Tba  Pnllmaa. 
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•  RIOTS  TAKEn¥ 


strike  Commission  Probes 
Another  Feature. 


CALLS  IN  REPORTERS. 


Toll  of  the  Scenes  They  Witnessed 
and  Wrote  Of. 


CENSURE  FOR  DEPUTY  MARSHALS. 


Exonerate  Railway  Men  from 
Cliargee  of  Violence. 


BOYS  AND  HOODLUMS  TO  BLAME 


The  feature  of  yesterday’s  investigation 
by  the  special  board  ot  commissioners  was 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  newspaper  I 
men  who  were  at  the  ‘‘frout'’  during  the  ■ 
strike.  They  told  of  the  upsetting  and  burn-  ] 
ing  of  cai-s  and  conflicts  between  the  crowds  ■ 
and  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  rioting  and  violence  came  from  the 
hoodlum  element,  which  earns  its  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  somebody  else’s  brow. 

Without  exception  the  reporters  character¬ 
ized  the  United  States  deputy  marshals  as  an 
Irresponsible  set  of  men  who  were  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  ot  order. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wickman  of  Pullman  gave 
some  evidence  which  shed  additional  lighten 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Pullman’s  com¬ 
pany  iu  its  dealings  with  its  employes. 

The  commissioners  got  some  information 
from  Chief  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
John  C.  Donnelly  that  evidently  surprised 
them.  He  told  them  that  between  1,400 
and  1,500  men,  concerning  whose  character 
and  fitness  practically  uo  inquiries  were 
made,  were  sworn  in,  armed,  and  paid  by 
the  United  States  as  deputies,  and  that  there 
•were  between  3,000  and  1,000  men  sworn  in 
as  deputies  at  the  request  of  the  railroads, 
armed  and  paid  by  the  latter,  about  whose 
characters  no  inquiries  were  made  at  all ; 
that  this  army  ot  3,000  to  4,000  armed  men, 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  were  not  at  all  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  marshal,  and  were  respon¬ 
sible  and  reported  to  uo  one  unless  it  were 
the  chief  detectives  of  the  several  roads. 
Most  of  the  reports  of  drunkenness  and 
violence  of  deputy  marshals  were  from 
among  these  railroad  deputies.  He  had  a 
report  in  his  pocket,  he  said,  ot  oue  such 
which  had  beeu  received  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

M.  J.  Carroll,  editor  of  the  Ei<jM  Hour 
Serald,  was  the  first  witness  to  take  the 
stand  at  the  opeuiug  of  the  morning  session. 
Mr.  Carroll  is  a  member  of  the  Civic  federa¬ 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  orgauizatiou.  He  was  not 
present,  however,  when  that  committee  j 
called  on  Vice  President  Wickes  relative  to  ! 
the  Pullman  strikers.  He  beard  from  other  \ 
members  of  the  committee  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  com¬ 
pany  looking  to  arbitration. 

He  Knew  Debs  Courted  Arbitration. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner 
Wright  Mr.  Carroll  said  about  all  he  knew 
of  his  own  experience  of  the  strike  was  that 
Mr.  Debs  was  anxious  at  all  times  that  the 
trouble  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
although  be  seemed  confident  that  bis  orgau- 
ization  could  win  in  the  strike. 

Commissioner  Wright  asked  what  the  wit¬ 
ness  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  such 
troubles.  Mr.  Carroll  replied : 

If  you  could  avoid  hard  times  there  would  be 
no  strikes.  Hard  times  with  the  attending  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  employers  to  grind  down 
workingmen  are  the  .conditions  which  usually 
hinge  about  strikes.,^  I  think  there  should  be  a 
broader  spirit  of  humanity  mauifested  during 
such  times  and  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  a  living  wage  being  paid  to 

Commissioner  Wright— What  do  you  think 
could  be  done  by  legislation  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tions  now  existiiigl' 
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Mr.  Carroll— I  Hon't  know  that  I  can  suggest 
an.vtlilng  In  that  direction.  Uut  If  the  tame 
tytlem  followed  by  mercantile  houses  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  employers  of  other  classes  of  wage¬ 
workers,  I  think  It  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  labor  organizations.  I  mean  the 
•  system  of  advancing  men  on  merit,  etc.  The 
practice  has  been  to  cut  the  wages  of  mechanics 
to  meet  deiiresBlons  In  buslne.sa. 

Naturally,  I  am  Inclined  to  arbitration  as  a 
remedy  for  Industrial  dilTerences.  .My  thirty 
years’  experience  In  my  own  union, the  printers’, 
has  shown  that  It  has  proved  a  satisfactory 
remedy  In  most  cases,  and  its  contracts  alt  pro¬ 
vide  for  arbitration  In  case  of  grievances.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  trades  unions  should  be  legalized,  as 
experience  has  shown  tliat  the  strong  unions 
have  the  fewest  strikes.  In  the  case  of  the  tail- 
roads,  1  am  In  favor  of  government  ownership. 

Commissioner  Kernan— What  do  you  think  of 
compulsory  arbltratlony 

Mr.  Carroll— Compulsory  arbitration  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  oy  the  men  as  a  rule. 

Commissioner  Kernan— Whose  fault  is  It 
usually  that  arbitration  is  refused? 

Mr.  Carroll— Invariably  the  employers’. 

Commissioner  Kernan— If  employes  want  arbi¬ 
tration,  why  are  they  against  compulsory  fea¬ 
tures? 

Mr.  Carroll— I  don’t  know’  that  I  could  give 
their  reasons.  In  my  own  case  I  am  In  favor  of 

Commissioner  Kernan— You  speak  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  mercantile  house.s  keeping  up  wages  In 
])eriods  of  depression.  Ilow  could  that  rule  be 
eMVended  to  employers  generally  If  they  claim 


Carroll- It  would  seem  to  bo  only  fair  Jn 
such  cases  to  give  the  employes  some  of  the  benc- 
Uts  of  good  times. 

Rioters  Were  Not  Railroad  Men. 
Malcolm  McDowell,  a  reporter  for  the 
Xeeord,  was  the  next  witness.  He  told  of 
his  experiences  during  the  strike.  He  was 
present  at  Blue  Island  during  the  turbulent 

gi  before  the  arrival  of  tbe  troops,  but 
een  no  great  amount  of  violence  or  de- 
tion  of  property.  In  answer  to  ques- 
by  the  commissioners  ho  said  ho 
T  Mieugfat  as  a  rule  the  turbulent  element  was 
j  &t  composed  to  any  great  extent  of  rail- 
hmad  men ;  thought  they  were  loiterers  and 
pluuigers-on  about  saloons  and  men  and  boys 
who  do  not  usually  work  for  a  living. 
”  bad  been  told  that  some  of  the  men 
tbe  crowd  were  brickmakers. 
told  of  the  reading  of  the  injunction 
led  by  the  United  States  courts  and  said 
mob  jeered  tbe  deputy  marshals  and  did 
seem  to  understand  tbe  full  purport  of 
meaning,  though  tbe  attorney  of  the 
'[  island  road  explained  is  to  them.  He 
e  to  some  of  the  American  Railway 
n  men  about  the  upsetting  of  cars  and 
denied  having  had  anything  to  do  with 

Mr.  McDowell  said  the  conduct  of  the 
r  deputy  marshals  had  not  been  such  as  to  pre- 
I  vent  tronble  or  put  it  down  when  it  occurred. 

.  After  tbe  arrival  of  the  troops,  however,  the 
deputies  plucked  up  courage  and  wore  rather 
offensive  in  their  attitude  toward  the  people. 
They  seemed  to  be  hunting  opportunities  to 
get  into  conflicts  with  the  men  standing 
about  the  railroads.  He  described 
IBS  scenes  along  the  tracks  be¬ 
tween  Blue  Island  and  the  city. 
He  came  in  on  a  train  carrying  soldiers  who 
had  to  alight  on  several  occasions  and  charge 
on  the  crowds  In  front.  He  saw  several  cars 
overturned  along  the  route.  That  work 
seemed  to  be  done  by  a  crovN-d  of  abont  fifty 
men  who  kept  ahead  of  the  train  and  turned 
the  cars  over  in  the  way.  He  thought  a  good 
deal  of  tbe  trouble  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  was  caused  by  tbe  aggressiveness  of 
the  deputv  ir — - 
On  i  ‘ 

'  caused  _ , _ 

and  United  States  marshals  who  sat 
track  and  jeered  nt  the  women  who  passed 
by.  Tbe  male  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
,  women  resented  tbe  action  of  the  deputies, 

;  and  a  row  was  narrowly  averted. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner 
Kernan  he  said  his  reports  of  the  trouble  ap¬ 
peared  as  he  wrote  them,  and  were  not  col¬ 
ored  by  those  who  edited  bis  copy.  He  said 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  real 
facts  of  any  occurrence  which  bad  taken 
place  when  he  was  not  actually  present,  as 
he  found  that  both  parties  were  disposed  to 
misrepresent  the  facts. 

Heathcote  Testifles  Again. 

Thomas  J.  Heathcote  from  Pullman  was 
put  on  the  stand  again  to  explain  some  of 
the  statements  he  made  when  he  first  testi- 
■  fled.  He  bad  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
grievance  committee,  after  an  all- 
night  session  May  10,  bad  decided  under 
^e  advice  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Railway  union  not  to  go  on  strike.  Mr. 
Heathcote  said  what  he  meant  to  say  was 
that  tbe  committee  did  decide  to  strike  in 
.  spite  of  tbe  advice  of  the  American  Railway 
I  union.  The  reason  was  they  did  not  see 
anything  else  for  them  to  do.  Ho  also  ro- 
>  Iterated  his  former  stslemeut  that  it  was 
.  rumored  on  good  anthurity  that  the 
;  comply  was  going  to  close  the  works 
•t  nooR  Hay  11.  Ho  said  while  no  time  bad 
s^^y  the  committee  on  which  to  in- 
V^rata  the  strike,  their  action  had  been 
fsclpltatod  by  tbe  rumor  referred  to  and 
(not  they  bad  been  wntefaod  an 


I  iU.  L.  Wlckman,  pastor  of  tha^wimi'r 


pastor  of  tha^wimi'r 
t  Pullman,  testlflsd  that 
Is  church  who  worked  io  I 


,  TestiKutionbehad  touud  rents  about  one-third 
.  higher  in  Pullman  than  in  the  noifthhorinK 
I  towns  of  Keusiu);ton  and  Koseland.  In 
'  answer  to  a  question  why  the  men 
did  not  all  go  to  Koseland  to  llye, 
Mr.  Wickman  said  the  company  made 
it  Is  a  rule  to  give  preference  in  employment 
to  the  men  occupying  the  company’s  bouses. 

.  This  principle  he  said  was  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  men  who  lived  in  Koseland 
the  choice  of  moving  into  the  company’s 


ibould  have  come  out.  After  a  great  deal 
>t  suffering  and  expense  at  a  hospital  be 
inally  recovered  the  partial  use  ot  his  hand 
md  was  taken  back  at  reduced  pay.  Mr. 


meut  by  the  Injured  man  to  the 
effect  that  the  accident  was  one  for  which 
the  company  was  in  no  way  f'esponsible.  It 
was  subsequently  proved  that  the  man’s  slg- 
pature  bad  been  forged  to  the  paper,  but 
Mr.  Browne  still  insisted  the  company  could 
do  nothing  for  him. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  provides  no  emergency  hospital  at 
the  works,  and  that  Injured  men  must  be 
brought  to  the  city  when  they  receive  inju¬ 
ries  requiring  hospital  nursing  and  treat¬ 
ment.  He  told  of  an  effort  which  some  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  denomination  bad  made  to  establish 
an  emergency  hospital  there,  but  when  they 
aimlled  to  the  company  for  a  cottage  the  ' 
officials  refused  to  rent  it  for  that  purpose.  i 

Commissioner  Kernan  asked  if  the  com-  i 
,  pany  had  done  anything  to  encourage  saving 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  beyond  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  savings  bank. 

Mr.  Wickman  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
of  any  other  effort  having  been  made  in  that 
direction.  He  considered  the  employes  at 
Pullman  a  superior  class  of  men,  and  thought 
them  as  provident  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  bo  under  the  circumstances. 

Ray  Baker,  a  reporter  for  the  Record,  next 
told  of  bis  experience  during  the  strike.  Ho  ' 
had  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Hammond, 
Ind.,  and  at  Pullman.  Ha  was  present  at 
Hammond  when  the  United  States  troops  . 
fired  into  a  crowd  which  was  overturning  a  ' 
car.  He  was  in  the  crowd  with  many  others 
who  were  mere  spectators,  including  women. 
The  troops  gave  no  warning  whatever,  and 
be  was  satisfied  the  one  man  who  was  killed 
was  innocent  of  any  charge  of  violcuce  or 
destruction  ot  property.  The  man  who  had 
led  the  rioting  escaped  and  went  to  Whiting 
to  foment  trouble  there.  Mr.  Baker  thought 


At  Pullman,  where  he  bad  done  consider¬ 
able  newspaper  work  before  the  railroad 
■trike  was  declared,  he  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  among  the  strikers.  He  saw 
none  of  them  commit  any  acts  of  violence, 
but  bad  seen  Mr.  Pollans  In  the  crowd  at 
Kensington  persuading  the  men  to  go  to 
their  homes  and  keep  away  from  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  He  was  also  present  at  Grand 
Crossing  during  the  blockade  on  the  roads 
at  that  point.  He  said  the  blockade  was 
caused  by  the  gatemen  going  on  strike  and 
the  engineers  of  the  trains  refusing  to  run 
over  the  crossings  while  the  gates  were  down. 

H.  I.  Cleveland,  a  reporter  for  the  Herald, 
testified  tnat  he  was  at  work  along  the  Rock 
Island  and  Lake  tSbore  tracks,  where  a  good 
deal  of  the  r'oting  occurred  between  July  4 
and  16.  From  an  extensive  acquaintance 
!  among  the  railroad  men  on  the  two  roads 
be  felt  sure  that  there  were  few  if  any  rail¬ 
road  men  among  the  rioters.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  also  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  the  deputy 
1  marshals.  He  saw  many  acts  on  their  part 
which  were  calculated  to  cause  trouble  un¬ 
necessarily  and  thought  as  a  rule  they  were 
men  who  were  not  fit  to  be  in  authority.  He 
characterized  the  whole  lot  as  a  “low,  con¬ 
temptible  set  of  men.”  The  men  who  were 
.  doing  the  rioting,  be  said,  bad  the  appear- 
I  ances  ot  men  who  bad  never  done  an  honest 
■  day’s  work  in  their  lives. 

!  N.  U.  Hutton,  a  reporter  for  the  Tribune, 
1  testified  to  acts  of  violence  which  he  wit- 
I  aessed  at  Blue  Island  and  about  the  stock 
j  [yards  district.  He  thought  some  of  the 
▼iolence  was  committed  by  railroad  men, 
but  could  not  say  so  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  He  saw  cars  overturned  and 
some  set  on  fire,  but  could  not  always  identify 
Just  who  the  men  were  that  did  the  damage. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hutton’s  testi¬ 
mony  the  board  adjourned  until  1 :80  o'clock. 

Kenorter  Hiller's  Blhe  Island  Trip. 

The  first  witness  of  the  afternoon  was  H. 
.,F.  Miller,  a  reporter  for  the  Tribune.  When 
I  trouble  was  first  reported  from  Blue  Island 
kae  was  detailed  to  go  down  there  with 
.-Me  United  States  marshals,  taken  there  by 
>  llBrsbal  Arnold  and  Bupt.  Dunlap  of  the 
Book  Island  road.  Be  was  himself  sworn  in 
M  a  deyinty  marshal.  All  in  the  party  were 
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Appeals  to  the  People  to  Help 
Pullman  Strikers. 


STARVATION  AT  HAND.  \ 


Got.  Altgeld  to  Mr  Pullman.  - 

Tb.  oorreapondence  between  dor.  >iltgeld  | 
and  George  M.  t'uUmaD  began  last  Sunday,  f> 
wben,  in  response  to  a  number  of  appeala 
made  to  him  by  Pullman  atrlkers  for  nssiat- 
anee,  Got.  Altgeld  sent  the  following  telag^ 
gram  from  Bpringfleld  to  Mr.  Pullman : 

Al'O.  19,  «B4.-G'ciri/'-  J>/. 

lit  i'uUnwa'f  i'li/iiff  fur  Cumiiani/,  Chkanu.  Ul,:t 
ii  Kreat  dlatNsx  at  Pullman.  Tudar  1  received  a 

of  Ibe  Pallumu  people  lor  aid.  They  state 
that  l.dOO  lamliies.  iiioludlng  women  and  eliUdren, 
are  itarrlns:  that  they  cannot  work  and 

puny  has  hrosKht  men  from  all  over  the  United  Mtatea 
to  till  thalr  places.  Now.  these  people  live  In  yoii 
town  sad  were  your  employes.  Borne  ofthem  worked 
lor  your  aompany  for  many  years.  They  must  bp 
peopla  of  Industry  and  character  or  you  would  not 
have  kept  them.  Many  of  them  hare  pracUcallr 
given  their  lives  to  you.  It  is  claimed  tbar 
struok  because  alter  years  of  toil  tbm 

dren  went  hungry.  Assuming  that  they  wem  , 
wrung  and  foolish,  tbey^had  yet  served  you  long  and  t 


nut  the  least  desire  to  meddiu  In  the  affairs  of  your 
"  Its  b  I'd  rs  t  **^rish*'f’hungoT***?lh 


give  bread  to  your  reooiit  employes.  It  seems  to  me  ^ 

tSO.'otxnoprotoet  your  property  and  as  both  ^he  state 
and  the  public  have  suffered  enormous  loss  and  expense  s 
on  account  of  disturbances  that  grew  out  of  the  • 
trouble  between  your  company  and  its  workmen.  I  ? 


What  OoT.  Altgeld  Saw  at  Pullman. 

The  following  letter  was  uddressed  to  Mr. 
I’uUmau  by  Gov.  Altgeld  yesterday  moru- 


wers  with  me  and  we  found  the  distress  as  great 
was  lesresented.  The  men  are  hungry  and  the  w. 

living  on  charity  lor  a  number  of  months  and  it : 
fur  mure  than  ten  years  had  to  apply  to  the  relie 


needed.  These  are  utterly  destitute.  The  relief 

sources.  Something  must  be  done  at  once.  The 


and  cbildrun.  No  matter  what  caused  this  distress  li 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  make  this  suggestion:  II 


get  any  rent  from  your  tenants, 
is  a  large  sum  to  each  of  these  pi 
dueyoiilsa  comparatively  sms 


uiate  relief  to  tho  wholo  situation  and  then  by  rtegrei 
assist  ns  many  to  go  elsewliero  as  desire  to  do  so  an 
all  to  whom  you  cannot  give  work  In  this  way  somi 


Ot'TIlK  PKKSIDKXT,  Ullll'Alil),  ll.I...  APli.  gl,  ipuw. 
Sir;  1  have  tho  honor  to  acknowledge  Ibe  receipt  oi  ’ 
your  letter  of  this  date,  giving  your  Impressions  de- ) 
rived  from  your  visit  to  the  town  of  Pullman  yester¬ 
day.  In  pursuance  of  the  Invitation  contained  In 
your  telegram  of  the  lUth  Inst.  1  caused  Mr.  WIckes, 
a  vice  president  of  this  company,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Its  affairs  at  Pullman,  tooall  upon  you 
and  offer  yon  every  assistance  In  his  poweror  w  lilcu 
could  be  offered  by  any  officer  of  the  company  la 
making  your  proposed  personal  inwesugatloii  Mr.  _ 
WIckes  off.  red  to  accompany  you  to  Piilluiun  for  this 
purposo,  and  1  regret  that  you  did  not  aupcar  to  con-  j 
•Ider  that  he  could  be  of  service  to  you.  As  an  lndloa-_ 
lion  of  tbe  Importaneo  of  the  aid  of  local  knowledges 
In  making  essential  diseriininutiuiis  1  may  say  to  yotti 
that  I  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  hus^ 
band  of  a  wife  who  is  published  as  representing  h^ 
family  to  you  yesterday  as  In  n*ed  of  help,  drew  morri 
than  «l,H(10  of  bis  savings  frcim  a  hank  July  !j  last  to* 
the  Duroosc.  asIiAMid.  of  buying  lots.  ..J 


^{AWJL^ 


Wbdo  It  has  not  bt»cn  n'prtfsuuted  to  tho  ofllors  of 
tbisouaipatiY  by  any  persons  oonuL'rned  that  tbt»re 
was  any  Kuuh  vxteiidod  dUiress  ni  rullman.  as  was 
raprestmtud  tor  ihj  first  tluij  by  tuo  oxtraordinary 
method  of  a  published  tjljicram  to  you  In  your  offl- 
clalcapueliy.  1  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many 
«ttsus  of  lujd  caused  by  the  refusal  of  tho  employes 


for  luorj  th  tn  two  and  c 


•HtHl.dOO: 


Itiiore  than  d.')0  of  our  emiiloyes,  of  whom  about  35U 
Mlve  in  I'ullman.  in  rffusina  to  uppiy  ior  their  old 
"plates  after  (he  strike  was  pruetically  over  and  after 
^  they  were  publicly  invited,  July  Id,  to  resume  their 
i^work,  until  by  the  {crudual  comina  In  of  new  men 
Hurliitf  ibe  whole  month  their  places  have  been  tilled 
taitd  the  full  foiwe  eiHfaued  for  all  work  in  hand.  In 
|ad€iilon  to  this  there  is,  no  douLt.  need  among  the 
Uld  employes  living  in  i^ullman,  u  considerable  uum- 
iw^whom  have  perslsionUy  refusea  to  apply  for 
■‘Werit  At  all,  many  of  them,  it  is  understood,  ounald* 
^wiigOemsidveK  to  be  still  engaged  In  a  strike. 
liftBM|Rtion  these  things  so  that  the  responsibility  for 
fwii existing  situation,  whatever  it  is,  may  notbeim- 
Igifoperly  plaeed.  The  situation,  bowever.  is  ono 
p^vhlch  must  be  dealt  without  regard  lowhal  has  caused 
Jit,  and  1  shall  give  it  the  consideration  which  is  due 
wlroiu  tho  company.  1  do  not,  liowever,  unticipute,  as 
^ou  appesr  to  do,  that  those  employes  who 
have  resumed  their  work  will  be  llm> 
Ited  to  tho  satisfaction  of  their 

work  the  canceling  of  their  rents  is  not,  I  venture  to 
kuggesi,  a  question  to  wbiuh  attention  should  first  bo 
given  at  tuo  present  juncture  if  their  pressing  needs 
Ai‘C  as  you  suppose  them  to  be.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  In  Us  efforts  to  secure  work  In  order  to  employ 
as  many  men  as  possible,  and  in  that  way  relieve  the 
situation  us  far  as  pracuoablo. 

^Vour  suggestion  that  the  work  should  be  divided  so 

Should  be  put  on  half  time  In  order  to  give  at  least 
half  time  work  for  all  waitried  last  winter.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  tho  gross  earnitig«  of  various  indi¬ 
vidual  employes  were  last  winter  so  small  as  to  give 


u  full  time.  Veryre- 

■peenmxy  yours,  UKUUOE  M.  Tri.LMAN, 

iTesident. 

The  Hon.  John  P.  Altgcld,  Governor. 

Gov.  Altgcld  Closes  the  t'orrespondenee. 
ClllCAUO,  Aug.  \il.— George  Jtf,  I^ullnutn,  E»q., 


refuses  to  do  anything  toward  relieving  the  situation 
at  Pullman.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wickes  offered  to 
take  me  to  Pullman  anJ  show  me  around.  1  told  bim 
that  1  bad  no  objection  to  his  going,  but  that  1 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  my  going  under  any¬ 
body's  wing.  1  was,  however,  met  bv  two 
of  your  representatives,  both  able  men,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  everywhere.  1  took  pains  t 


have  them 


present  in  each  case.  I  also  culled 
got  what  information  they  could 
your  company  was  represented  and  Heard,  and  no 
mail  there  questioned  either  the  condition  or  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  suffering.  If  you  will  make  the  round  1 
,  made,  go  into  the  houses  of  these  people,  meet  them 
fKace  to  facj.  and  talk  with  them  you  will  bo  convinced 
that  none  of  them  bad  11.300  or  any  other  sum  of 

lOADDOt  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  as  to  the 
^merits of  tho  controversy  between  you  and  yourfor- 
^mer  workman.  It  is  nut  my  business  to  tlx  the  moral 
I  responsibility  in  this  case.  Tnere  are  nearly  0.000 
i  pfople  suffering  for  the  want  of  food— they  were  your 
'’ewiployes-four-Hfths  of  them  are  women  and  chil¬ 
dren— some  of  these  people  have  worked  for  you 
more  than  twelve  years.  1  assume  that  even  if 
they  were  wrong  and  had  been  foolish  you  would  not 
he  willing  to  see  them  perish.  1  also  assumed  that  as 
V  the  state  bad  just  been  to  a  large  expense  to  protect 
^urpronerty  you  would  not  want  to  have  tho  public 
'  dhoulder  the  burden  of  relieving  distress  in  your 

-  As  you  refuse  to  do  anything  to  relieve  the  suffering 
^  this  case  1  am  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  humanity 
€f  the  people  of  Jllinuis  to  do  so.  Kespectfully  yours, 


CON8UI-T  WITH  GOV.  ALTGELD. 

Ways  of  Relieving  the  uistress  at  Pullman 
Discussed  by  a  Committee. 

When  Gov.  Altgeld  left  the  members  of 
relief  committee  at  Kensington  Monday 
'^teruoon,  utter  his  personal  investigation  of 
Mhe  real  condition  of  the  working  people  out 
#bat  way,  he  asked  them  to  have  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  call  at  his  office  in  the  Unity 
funding  at  10  a.  m.  yesterday  for  further 
^conference,  and  promptly  at  that  hour  three 
representatives  of  the  committee  were  on 
I  band  with  their  relief  papers,  etc.  The  men 
were  F.  E.  Pollans,  chairman  of  the  relief 
'  committee;  D.  V.  Gladman,  treasurer  of  the 
same,  and  L.  J.  Newell,  a  member  of  the 
central  strike  comniitte.  They  were  shown 
into  Gov.* Altgeld’s  private  office  to  await 
bis  arrival. 

The  governor  came  in  at  10: 1^5  a.  m.  and 
held  private  conferences  with  several  people 
waiting  for  him.  Among  these  was  Stuff; 
Captain  Wincbell  of  the  balvation  army, 
who  had  a  plan  for  the  immediate  relief  of  ' 
the  sufferers  at  Pullman.  His  idea  was  to 
throw  open  the  Princess  rink  at  558  West  ] 
Madison  street  and  tbe  Citadel,  at  9:^8  Wes^l 
Madison  street,  and  appeal  for  help  at  once,  x 
He  said  that  these  heae(]uarters  of  his  armv  , 
were  located  among  people  fairly  well  to-do,  ' 
and  be  behoved  they  would  respond  to  any 
appeal  for  food,  clothing,  or  fuel.  Tbe  Sal¬ 
vation  army  would  be  prepared  to  transfer 
L  these  supplies  to  Pullman,  and  Copt,  VVin 
I  chell  said  be  would  ask  the  West-side  preuch- 
•  «rs  to  report  to  their  congregations  at  the 
prater  meetings  to  be  held  touight.  He 
realised  that  official  action  would  require  a  < 
few  days  and  be  wanted  to  meet  the  present 
•Diergency.  Gov.  Altgeld  favored  bis  plan 
and  be  rushed  away  to  put  it  into  execution. 


HEARS  OTHER  SIDI 


strike  Commission  Listens 
to  Pullman  Paeans. 


MODEL  TOWN’S  PRAISES 


Its  Rents  Declared  to  Be  Fairly  Just' 
and  Reasonable. 


COMPANY  GOOD  TO  ITS  MEN. 


Otticial  Pliyslcian.  Says  Employes 
Use  Too  Much.  Beer. 


GIVES  A  RECORD  OF  HIS  WORK. 


Fullman  began  his  inning  before  the  strike 
investigation  commission  yesterday. 

The  three  commissioners  were  in  consulta¬ 
tion  in  chambers  for  nearly  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  session  opened.  When  they  came 
into  the  courtroom  Commissioner  Wright 
announced  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
witnesses  they  had  now  concluded  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  employes'  side  of  the  case.  They 
had  heard  such  witnesses  as  presented  them¬ 
selves,  certain  others  requested  to  be  beard 
by  the  American  Railway  union,  and  certain 
others  which  the  commission  itself  had  asked 
to  come  before  it. 

They  would  now,  be  continued,  proceed  to 
hear  the  side  of  the  employers  in  the  same 
way.  They  would  hear  such  witnesses  as 
presented  themselves,  such  as  they  were  re¬ 
quested  to  hear  by  the  employers,  and  such 
others  as  the  commission  itself  should  ask  to 
come  before  it. 

Interesting  testimony  relative  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  railroad  property  was  given  by 
Assistant  Fire  Marshal  John  Fitzgerald, 
chief  of  the  Eleventh  battalion.  He  had  been 
on  duty  at  all  the  Ures  of  any  importance, 
and  had  witnessed  many  acts  of  incendia¬ 
rism.  In  all  Instances,  he  stated,  these  acts 
had  been  committed  by  boys  or  youths  whom 
he  designated  as  belonging  to  the  hoodlum 
eleuieut.  He  said  the  eldest  could  not  have 
been  over  10  years  old.  He  had  noticed 
some  women  and  small  children  in  the 
crowds,  and  they  seemed  to  be  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  concerned  iu  the  actual  work  of  setting 
Bro  to  the  cars  and  other  property.  The  lire 
department,  he  said,  had  never  been  ob-  | 
Btructed  in  any  way  in  reacliiug  the  fires, 
and  the  apparatus  bad  been  injured  in  only 
two  instances,  when  two  lengths  of 
hose  had  been  cut.  On  one  occasion 
railroad  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  strikers 
bad  aided  the  firemen  in  getting  an  engine 
into  position,  though  he  had  never  solicted 
aid  of  any  kind  during  the  period  when  the 
Bros  were  most  numerous.  He  furuished  the 
commissioners  with  a  copy  of  his  report  to 
Chief  ISwenie,  embracing  the  period  from 
July  5  to  July  8,  inclusive. 

Intemperance  as  a  Strike  Factor. 

Dr.  John  McLean,  a  physician  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Fullman's  company,  testified  re¬ 
garding  the  medical  treatment  given  to  em¬ 
ployes  who  were  injured  iu  the  service  of  the 
company.  All  expenses,  he  stated,  were  ] 
generally  paid  by  the  company,  though  em-  i 
ployes  who  were  sent  to  other  hospitals  than 
those  designated  by  the  officials  paid  their  | 
own  expenses.  Dr.  McLean  attributed  all  la-  j 
bor  troubles  Indirectly  to  the  intemperate  hab¬ 
its  of  workmen,  and  considered  intemperance 
an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  strike 
at  the  Pullman  works.  Beer  was  delivered 
by  wagons  at  all  times  and  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  ‘'model”  town,  and  be  bad  seen  as 
many  as  ten  wagons  on  the  street  at  one 
time.  He  was  not  a  prohibitionist,  ho  said, 
and  would  take  a  drink  any  time  be  wanted 
it  He  admitted  that  the  Pullman  employes 
were  more  abstemious  than  those  working 
in  other  factories  in  different  localities.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  strike  be  thought  due  to 
depression  of  trade,  which  made  a  reduction 
in  wages  imperative.  This  reduction  the 
men  seemed  unwilling  to  accept,  and  accord-  | 
ingly  quit  work.  Ho  was  paid  a  salary  by  | 
the  company,  but  said  his  remuneration  had  | 
not  suffered  when  the  general  cut  in  wages 
went  into  effect.  | 


! 


MoI.«b*i  T«n  Tear*’  Beoord.  ] 

Sr.  McLaan  than  referred  to  loma  notea 
Ud  laid  be  desired  to  make  a  supplementary 
atatement  relative  to  bis  employment  wltb 
the  Pullman’s  company.  In  bis  ten  years  in 
tbe  company’s  service  be  bad  attended  to 
8,155  cases  when  tbe  injuries  received  by 
,  workmen  were  o(  a  serious  nature,  resulting 
in  either  temporary  or  total  disability  of 
tbe  patient.  There  had  been  2,000  minor 
cases  in  tbe  same  period.  In  all  these  cases 
bis  bills  bad  not  been  refused  payment 
;by  tbe  company.  The  cost  of 

drugs  and  prcscriptious  amounted 


lost  an  eye  tbe  company  bad  paid  a  fee  of 
*150  to  a  specialist.  In  a'nother  case  where 
a  man’s  skull  bad  been  fractured  by  a  flying 
block  the  company  had  paid  nil  bospital  ex- 
.  pauses,  which  included  the  services  of  sev¬ 
eral  physicians  in  a  delicate  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  In  damage  cases  against  the  company 
be  was  always  consulted  and  bad  always  ad¬ 
vised  the  company  to  settle  such  cases  where 
be  thought  it  advisable.  He  did  not  nego¬ 
tiate  the  amount  to  be  paid,  that  being  done 
1  by  the  legal  representative,  but  his  advice 
I  was  generally  followed  in  such  cases. 

;  Chief  of  Police  Brennan  was  expected  to 
:  testily  at  2:30  yesterday  afternoon,  but 
sent  word  that  be  was  prevented  from  being 
present  by  important  police  business.  He 
will  appear  before  the  commissioners  today, 
probably  in  the  afternoon.  'The  morning 
session  will  open  at  10  o’clock. 

Commissioner  Wright  said  that  ns  only 
tbe  cases  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Illinois 
Central  roads  wore  to  be  considered  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  managers  of  other  roads 
would  offer  testimony,  except  as  they  are 
able  to  give  evidence  concerning  tbe  two 


flEW  THE  MISER! 


County  Board  Members  Go 
Out  to  Pullman. 


i  COULD  NOT  BE  WORSE. 


President  Struokman  Says  Old- 
Time  Slaves  Were  Better  Used. 


NO  EXCUSE  FOR  SUCH  A  TOWN. 


Thinks  It  Would  Be  a  Good  Thing 
if  It  Were  Wiped  Out. 


IMMEDIATE  RELIEF  IS  GIVEN. 


"Away  back  in  the  days  of  slavery  I  never 
witnessed  such  squalor  and  destitution 
among  the  blacks  down  south  as  exists  today 
in  parts  of  Pullman.  I  came  away  wish  the 
thought  most  impressed  on  my  mind  that 
such  a  town  has  no  place  within  the  United 
States  of  America;  that  if  it  could  bo  swept 
into  the  lake  and  leave  only  the  bare  ground 
to  show  the  site  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  greatly  the  richer.” 

Bo  spoke  President  Btruckman  of  the 
county  board  yesterday.  With  Commission¬ 
ers  Allen,  Cool,  and  Kunstman  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Pullman,  where  the 
county  officials  had  been  investigating  the 
condition  of  Pullman’s  former  employes. 

“Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,”  continued  Mr.  Btruckman,  “but 
no  matter  what  tbe  merits  of  tbe  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  men  may 
be  no  patriotic  American  could  sea 
what  I  saw  today  and  desire  any  other 
remedy.  Hundreds  of  times  I  have  passed 
Pullman  in  tbe  cars  and  thought  what  a 
beautiful  spot  it  was.  Pretty  lakes  end 
green  lawns,  well-kept  paths,  and  seemingly 
;,eogy  houses  made  it  look  on  Ideal  spot 


55' 


Orratost  In  the  Timber  Shanties. 

!  “There  is  greater  wretchedness  in  the  tim- 
I  her  shanties  which  form  part  of  the  town 
than  anywhere  else.  There  are  thirty  or 
I  forty  of  them,  I  beliere,  and  the.y  rent  for 
I  $8  a  mouth.  There  are  three  rooms  in  each 
of  the  cabins  and  a  lean-to  at  the  rear.  Most 
of  them  are  occupied  by  two  fam¬ 
ilies.  1  will  guarantee  to  put 

up  better  dwellings  for  $150  each 
I  than  they  ever  were.  In  one  cabin  there 
were  eight  Italians  living  in  misery.  Even 
in  the  better  class  bouses  exorbitant  rents 
seem  to  be  the  rule.  One  building  with  two 
apartments,  which  rented  for  $80  a  month, 
could  be  put  up  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$4,000. 

“Even  the  water  that  the  people  use  has 
been  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In 
one  house  they  bad  paid  71  cents  a  month 
.  for  1,000  gallons,  which  cost  the  company  8 
cents.  The  man  who  lived  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  mechanic  and  be  fixed  up  a  meter  on 
the  supply  pipe.  This  showed  that  be  used 
an  average  of  only  700  gallons,  though  be 
had  to  pay  for  the  full  1,000.” 

Here  Mr.  Struckmun  looked  at  bis  watch 
and  saw  that  it  was  close  to  hie  suburban 
train  time. 

“I  wish  I  could  stay  longer  and  tell  you 
more  about  what  I  saw,”  he  said  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “though  the  wretchedness  is  so  extrema 
that  you  would  have  to  go  there  and  see  for 
yourself  before  you  could  comprehend.” 


DRIVR8  THK  WOI.F  FROM  THR  DOOR. 


Timely  Charity  Provides  Food  for  Suffering 
Families  at  Pullman  and  Vicinity. 

From  various  sources  the  starving  families 
of  Pullman,  Roseland,  and  Kensington 
will  today  receive  sufilcient  to  keep 
them  alive  for  two  days.  As  a 
result  of  Gov.  Altgeld’s  visit  supplies  began 
to  come  in  early  yesterday  morning.  The 
relief  store  was  reopened  and  quantities  of 
meat  and  fiour  were  distributed  to  married 
men.  Today  the  single  men  will  be  fed. 

Gov.  Altgeld's  visit  bad  another  result  in 
that  it  brought  a  large  representation 
of  the  county  board  to  the  model 
town  for  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  suffering  there.  President  Btruck- 
man.  accompanied  by  County  Agent  Har- 
pel.  Assistant  Agent  Olsen,  Chairman 
Kunstman  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
Commissioners  Cool  and  Allen  went  to 
Pullman  town  early  in  the  day  and  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation. 
President  Btruckman  did  not  stop  with  in¬ 
vestigating  and  feeling  bad.  Immediately 
upon  his  return  be  ordered  sent  to  relief 
headquarters  at  Kensington  1,000  sacks  of 
flour  and  4,000  pounds  of  rice.  There  will 
be  bread  and  meat  too. 

From  purchases  made  with  cash  given  by 
private  parties  and  from  food  sent  by  fami¬ 
lies  and  business  bouses  the  supplies  sent  by 
the  county  will  be  increased  considerably.  In 
addition  to  the  rice  and  flour  sent  there  will  be 
600  loaves  of  bread  and  1 .000  pounds  of 
meat.  Every  family  will  get  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  two  pounds  of  meat.  Bmnll  amounts 
of  sugar  and  tea  have  been  received  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  sick. 

The  members  of  the  board  seemed  deeply 
shocked  by  the  snffering  they  found  at  Pull¬ 
man  and  particularly  by  the  want  among  the 
'  thirty  families  in  the  brickmakers’  quarters.  ; 
The  visit  was  made  quietly,  and  none  save 
the  families  whose  houses  the  com¬ 
missioners  ^  entered  knew  of  their 
arrival  inw  the  tassih.  Tbs  tour  of ' 


iMpMtlOll  WBI  'tlui^^'vinMi 
mad*  in  order  that  the  burdeneome  at- 
tentioni  of  the  Pullman  town  ofitciala. 
might  be  avoided.  As  the  commisaionere. 
got  deeper  into  the  gloom  of  poverty  at 
Fullman  they  relieved  their  feelings  with, 
gome  rarely  pictuereaque  denunciations  of 
the  president  of  the  palace  car  company. 

The  commissiouers  did  not  confine 
their  investigations  to  Pullman,  but 
■looked  in  at  some  of  the  workmen’s 
homes  at  Kensington.  Commissionoi;. 

Cool  wants  the  strikers  to  declare 
the  strike  off  so  that  they  may  be  more 
eligible  to  county  aid.  This  proposition  was 
made  to  L.  J.  Newell  of  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  and  it  will  be  considered  by  the  whole 
committee. 

The  strikers  were  much  cheered  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Oov.  Altgeld's  visit,  and  whenever 
two  or  three  of  them  meet  bis  name  is  sure 
to  be  meutioned  in  terms  of  praise 
and  gratitude.  R.  W.  Brown  said: 
“The  prompt  and  energetic  manner 
in  which  the  governor  responded  to  our 
appeal  and  the  results  of  his  visit  have  saved 
many  a  life  in  Pullman.  He  was  our  last 
hope  and  if  he  bad  failed  us  1  don't  know 
.  what  we  should  have  done.” 
i  At  a  general  meeting  of  strikers  yesterday 
afternoon  and  at  the  meeting  of  local  union 
il56  these  sentiments  were  voiced  by  all  the 
speakers.  The  general  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  600  strikers.  Union  358  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Klein  as  delegate  to  the  people's 
'  party  convention. 

A  large  party  of  Kensington  people  went 
;  to  Hammond  yesterday  afternoon  to  attend 
the  concert  and  ball  given  by  the  Pullman 
Ladies’  auxiliary  of  the  American  Railway 
union.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  clothes  for  the  children  of  strik- 


Wlbl-  CAUK  FOR  OLD  SOLDIERS. 

Woman’s  Relief  Corps  to  Sec  that  No  Vet¬ 
eran  or  Ills  Family  SulTers. 

The  Woman’s  Relief  corps,  organized  to 
aid  the  “union  veteran  and  his  dependent 
onei,”  has  considered  the  situation  at  Pull¬ 
man  and  taken  steps  to  see  that 
no  veteran  or  his  family  there 
shall  suffer.  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Wallace, 
department  president,  calls  upon  corps  presi¬ 
dents  of  Cook  county  to  aid  in  the  work,  and 
asks  for  contributions  from  Grand  Army 
men  and  memliers  of  relief  corps.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  needy  veterans  should  be  sent  to 
department  headquarters,  room  413,  70 
Btate  street. 

County  Commissioner  David  Kallis  is  also 
interested  in  securing  aid  for  the  destitute  of 
the  industrial  town  and  will  organize  a  citi¬ 
zens’  relief  committee.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  situation  there,  having 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  homes 
of  Pullman's  ex-employes.  During  the 
strike  he  contributed  a  large  amount  of  flour 
in  his  own  account  and  through  his  efforts 
Ihe  county  commissioners  extended  their 
lid.  Mr.  Kallis  was  surprised  at  the 
destitution,  he  said,  in  Pullman 
when  he  visited  there  Monday.  He 
said:  “The  people  are  actually  suffering, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  them. 
I  have  visited  many  homes  there  and  I  know 
that  a  terrible  condition  of  affairs  exists.” 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  relief  com¬ 
mittee  the  commissioner  says  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  forward  all  supplies  to  Pull¬ 
man  without  delay. 


.  TO  SECURE  FREE  TRANSPORTATION. 

Btayor  Hopkins  to  Confer  with  Oov.  Aitgcid 
on  IJolmif  of  Pullman  Men. 

Mayor  Hopkins  yesterday  announced  that 
.  he  should  try  to  secure  ,he  co-operation  of 
Gov.  Altgeld  in  an  effort  to  get  free  trans- 
'  portation  for  residents  of  Pullman  who  de- 
,  sire  to  leave  the  town  to  get  work  elsewhere. 
The  mayor  believes  there  are  many  such 
persons’lu  Pullman.  He  has  been  asked  by 
several  to  get  them  transportation  and  all 
have  claimed  they  have  relalive.i  In  other 
towns  who  would  care  for  them  or  that  they 
could  get  work  in  other  towns  it  they  could 
only  get  to  them.  The  plan  the  mayor  sug¬ 
gested  to  Gov.  Altgeld  Tuesday,  but  the 
two  oftlcials  did  not  consider  it  at  length  at 
that  time.  _ 


IN  AID  OF  THE  PULLMAN  SUFFERERS. 

Charity  Concert  and  Hall  Given  in  Ham¬ 
mond  Last  Evening. 

(Special  to  The  Times.  1 

Hammond,  lad.,  Aug.  33.— A  charity  con¬ 
cert  and  bait  to  aid  the  Fullman  sufferers 
was  given  in  the  Hohmau  oiiera-house  to¬ 
night.  The  attendance  was  large  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  was  netted.  The  affair  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  aiixiliury 
of  the  American  Railway  union  of  Pullman. 

Qno  Warranto  Case  Goes  Over. 

Attorney-General  Moloney's  petition  for 
leave  to  commeno*  qno  warranto  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Fnllmau's  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  was  set  fur  hearing  In  the  Circuit  court 
yesterday,  but  was  not  called  up.  Mr.  Mo¬ 
loney  was  unable  to  get  here  in  time,  and 
Ihe  matter  will  probably  be  called  up  before 
Jedge  Hauecy  h'riday.  A  new  notice  to  that 
kffeet  waa  served  on  the  company's  attor- 

■*r«.  .  • 


(^j\A(kcK^ 

ST.JOHN  IS  HEARD 


Rock  Island  Manager  Talks 
of  the  Big  Strike. 


BLAMES  THE  EMPLOYES. 


Says  They  Quit  Work  on  His  Line 
Without  Any  Grievance. 


ACCUSES  THEM  OF  RIOTOUS  ACTS. 


Knows  of  Over  500  Engaged  : 
Unlawful  Proceedings. 


COST  THE  ROAD  ONE  MILLION. 


It  was  St.  John's  day  in  the  federal  bnild- 
ing  yesterday.  E.  Bt.  John,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kock  Island  road,  occupied  the 
•witness  stand  before  the  national  labor  com¬ 
mission  nearly  all  day.  He  will  bo  called 
again  tomorrow. 

The  day's  proceedings  opened  with  his  tes¬ 
timony.  It  was  lengthy,  complete  and  ex¬ 
haustive,  touching  on  every  detail  of  the 
strike  from  the  general  manager's  point  of 
view.  He  came  prepared  for  a  long  session 
with  the  commissioners  and  bore  an  armful 
of  typewritten  statements  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  strike,  its  causes,  origin,  and 
results.  As  to  cause,  the  general  manager 
said  that  so  far  as  the  direct  relations 
existing  between  the  otDcials  of  the  road  and 
its  employes  were  concerned  the  strike  on 
the  Rock  Island  system  was  without  reasons, 
founded  upon  grievances.  It  was,  in  fact, 
purely  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  Rock 
Island  oflicials,  he  said,  had  never  been  able 
to  find  a  man  who  had  a  single  grievance 
against  the  road.  The  offlcials  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  decision  of  the  men  to  strike, 
had  not  been  warned  or  requested  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  Pullman  coaches,  and  hence 
when  the  strike  was  over  found  nothing  that 
required  or  demanded  adjustment  with  the 

Had  Kothlng  to  Settle. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  asked  if  the  offlcials  had 
at  any  time  attempted  to  reach  a  settlement 
with  the  men.  His  answer  was  as  laconic  as 
Pullman’s  historic  "nothing  to  arbitrate,” 
He  said  only,  “we  bad  nothing  to  settle.” 
In  reviewing  the  daily  Incidents  of  the  strike 
the  general  manager  stated  explicitly  and 
withl  frequent  reiterations  that  the  burning 
of  cars,  delaying  of  trains,  and  intimidation 
of  emploves  was  the  work  of  strikers.  Only 
once  did  he  qualify  his  statements  on  this 
point,  and  that  was  when  he  said,  "cars  were 
overturned  by  strikers  or  their  friends.”  As 
to  blacklisting  he  said  there  was 
no  such  system  in  practice  on  bis 
lines,  but  acknowledged  that  of  oja 
men  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  but 
seventy-four  had  been  reinstated. 

The  general  manager  began  by  giving  a 
long  but  terselv  worded  history  of  the  strike 
on  the  Rock  Island  as  it  progressed  from  day 
to  day,  from  its  inception  at  Commercial 
hall.  Blue  Island,  the  night  of  July  29,  to  the 
date  which  in  his  estimation  saw  it  practical¬ 
ly  ended,  July  10.  He  began  as  follows: 

r  ISo^rsluoar 

strike  It  U.1S  been  statctl  that  the  force  of  the  strike 
at  Its  inception  was  directed  mainly 
Island  and  the  Illinois  Central  roads.  The  faM  Is 
that  it  %asi  two  days  after  trouble  began  on  other 


dedared  by  art  oiten  'ot''june  1 

employes  or[hrRoJ-k'uiand.  'me  rest  >>ehw 
of  other  roads  or  men  engaged  In  other  lines  of 
business  than  railroading.  The  meeting  was 
.d,i.!..Mcd  bv  Uebs  Howard,  and  other  officials  of  the 
A  mHTlcan  Hallway  union  Previous  to  the  meeting  a 
Hock  Island  switch  engine  had  been  stopped, 
and  suburban  train  1114  had  been  stopped 
h.  a  mob  at  1-26  P.  ni.  o* 
employes  of  the  train  bad  been  threawne^ 
Neither  on  this  day  nor  any  day  subsequent  were 
Bock  Island  officials  notlUed  officially  of  the  etrlke 
?o“wM  «y  request  made  by  striker,  that  w.  .honld 

we*leara^*ti«* fully  two- thirds  STeittier 

gagM4a  nuroatunii. 


f  llotMrdai^  by  Birilway  Hen.  I 
1  Mr.  Bt  John  then  rend  the  names  of  two 
f  score  men  present  at  the  meeting,  noting 
I  therein  who  were  not  railroad  employes. 

•  The  list  Included  five  tailors,  six  brlck- 
k  mskers,  two  clerks,  one  cigar-maker,  one 
i  bartender,  one  saloon-keeper,  one  plumber, 

■  one  barber,  one  grocer,  one  farmer,  one 
i  switchman,  and  one  clothier.  He  continued: 

I  Fully  two-tblrds  of  ibose  who^  *CUl  **^7^ 

L  lt«s“uylhe“'order  thatthu  Kock  Island  employes 
'  struck,  'mere  were  from  350  to  400  men  In  the  hall, 

.  '^  BeglnTlng  with  the  morning  of  June  30 

tMr  Bt.  John  reviewed  the  progress  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  strike  day  by  day.  The  block¬ 
ing  of  trains,  intimidation  of  train  crews, 
throwing  of  switches,  obstructing  of  tracks, 
derailment  of  trains,  and  burning  of  cars 
were  told  of  at  great  length,  specifled  in¬ 
stances,  hours,  places,  and  train  and  engine 
■  numbers  being  given  in  detail.  All 
'  these  acts  of  violence  were  credited  to 
strikers,  save  in  one  instance,  when  the  wit¬ 
ness  said  that  a  certain  not  of  violence  was 
the  work  of  “strikers  or  their  friends.”  The 
annulling  of  suburban  trains,  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  move  passenger  and  freight 
trains  in  and  out  of  Chicago,  and  the  rioting 
along  the  Rock  Island  tracks  were  also  re¬ 
viewed  at  length,  and  the  road’s  inability  to 
transact  business  and  to  move  mails  and 
passengers  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  threat- 
^  ening  and  violent  attitude  of  the  striking 
employes. 

The  stoning  of  engineers  and  dragging  of 
firemen  from  their  cabs  was  described  as  the 
.  work  of  strikers.  Crossings  were  blocked  by 
f  strikers,  he  said,  and  the  city  authorities, 

I  who  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mob, 

’  arrested  a  yardmaster  instead  of  strikers, 
i  July  1  the  railroad  shops  at  Fifty-first  street 
I  were  invaded  by  strikers  who  told  the  em-  j 
.  ployos  they  must  quit  and  come  out,  as  this  I 
‘  was  a  fight  between  labor  and  capital,  j 
}  After  this  no  freight  or  passenger  trains  I 
I  were  run.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  it,  be-  | 

^  cause  the  situation  at  Blue  Island  was  such 
i  it  was  impossible  to  get  trains  beyond  that  1 
'  point.  I 

I  Charges  Against  the  Police.  I 

;  At  Blue  Island  the  mob  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  police.  They  stood,  watch  in 
hand,  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  five- 
minute  limit  which  locomotives  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  block  the  crossing,  ready  to  arrest  the 
engineer.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the-  po¬ 
lice  to  arrest  Marshal  Arnold,  but  this  was 
resisted.  Marshal  Arnold  did  efiteotive  serv¬ 
ice.  Twenty-seven  strikers  were  sworn  in  as 
deputy  marshals  on  instructions,  as  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  Informed,  of  President  Debs.  The 
mob  hooted  when  the  injunction  from  the 
United  States  court  was  read. 

July  3  no  attempt  was  made  to  run  trains. 
The  strikers  created  a  riot  at  the  Rock  Island 
•  roundhouse  and  drove  the  employes  out. 
l.ater  they  beat  two  employes  of  the  road. 
The  people  of  Blue  Island  refused  to  sell  food 

or  any  other  articles  to  the  marshals  or  to  j 
allow  the  men,>  iwbo  took  tbs  places  of  tbs 
strikers  to  find’  boarding  places.  All  the  ' 
burning  done  July  4  was  by  strikers.  On  , 
that  day  strikers  to  the  numbei'of  U, QUO  or 
more  gathered  around  the  tracks  at  Blue 
Island  and  threatened  all  who  tried  to  work.  i 
He  described  the  scenes  of  July  5.  asserting  : 
that  between  Fifty-first  and  Twenty-second 
streets  there  wore  50,00U  people'  on  the 
Rock  Island  tracks.  The  police  made  little 
attempt  to  control  them,  though  after  Mayor 
Hopkins  arrived  they  did  better. 

July  (i  there  was  a  fire  at  Blue  Island. 
When  the  Blue  Island  fire  department  found 
It  was  railroad  property  which  was  burning 
it  left  without  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  July  7  it  was  impossible  to  get  men 
to  work  on  account  of  their  fear  of  personal 
violence.  July  8  striking  miners  at  Bpriug 
Valley  and  striking  miners  from  La  Salle, 
led  by  M.  Lovejoy,  formerly  yardmaster 
there,  stopped  trains  at  Spring  Valley. 
SntlsHed  Rioters  Were  Xot  Hoodlums. 

Mr.  St.  John  asserted  his  positive  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  riots  and  violence  showed  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  generalship  to  be  the  result 
of  mere  outbreaks  of  vtoleuce  or  the  work  of 
mere  hoodlums.  For  instance,  the  trouble 
July  3  and  3  was  at  Blue  Island.  Then  it 
was  suddenly  transferred  on  the  4  th  and  5th 
to  the  locality  of  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty- 
fifth  streets. 

The  number  of  Rock  Island  man  actually 
engaged  in  the  strike  was  5123.  Others 
went  out  through  fear,  aud  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  alTected  and  necessarily 
laid  off  or  quitting  work  was  between 
4,500  and  5,000.  The  number  of  strikers 
taken  back  since  the  strike  is  seventy-four. 
Bo  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  company 
for  their  services  required  all  the  strikers, 
have  been  employed  against  whom  no 
charges  of  violence  were  made. 

Mr.  Bt.  John's  statements  wore  made  up 
largely  from  reports,  a  few  of  which  were 
in  writing.  He  was  willing  to  file  certified 
iHudM  of  these  Mporis  with  the  commls-. 


DID  NOTWANTTO  SETTLE 


EAILV7AY8  CPPOTED'tO  PSA02P0L  END¬ 
ING  OP  THE  STLIKE. 


John  M.  Egan,  Who  Managed  the  AITalrs  of 
the  General  Managers'  AfsocUitloii,  Vir¬ 
tually  Admits,  Luder  the  ICxuiuliiatloii  of 
the  Strike  toniinis.doncr3,that  the  Ohjoct 
of  the  Itoaiis  Was  to  Crush  the  Aiuerlean 

How  lie  Would  Avoid  Itailway  Strikes, 

The  general  manager  of  the  General  Mana¬ 
gers'  ussoriatiun  was  before  the  national 
labor  commission  yesterday.  His  state¬ 
ments  and  admissions  in  answer,  jjarticuiar- 
lytoMr.  Worthington’s  questions,  did  not 
nut  the  General  Managers’  association  in 
any  enviabie  light.  He  admitted  that  as  the 
agent  of  the  association  he  was  authorized  to 
incur  any  expense  to  secure  force  to  crush 
the  strike,  but  was  not  authorized  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  settle  it  peaceably.  Further,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  reason  for  refusing  to  re¬ 
ceive  I  he  letter  brought  by  Mayor  Hopkins 
from  the  American  Hallway  union  otUcers 
was  because  the  geuerui  managers  believed 
they  had  the  strike  crushed  and  did  not  need 
to  settle  it  amicably  or  peaceably. 

He  bad  a  caiefully  written  out  plan  for 
preventing  strikes  in  the  future,  which  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Keruuu's  questioning  apueared  as 
iaadequate,  as  the  position  of  the  general 
managers  during  the  strike  had  appeared  in¬ 
defensible  under  Mr.  Worthington’s  ques- 

It  became  known  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  commission,  has  an 
onnual  Fullman  pass.  Ho  says  concerning 
it  that  be  and  Mr.  Fiiilman  have  been  per- 
eoual  friends  for  several  years,  and  it  was 

was  given  several  years  ago,  and  has  been 
renewed  annually  since.  He  denies  that  it 
was  for  the  glowing  report  on  Pullman  made 
by  Mr.  Wright  and  others  in  188-i:,  for  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Pullman  then.  He  says  be 
has  not  used  it  since  the  appointment  of  the 
commission. 

St.  John  Resumes  His  Testimony. 

B.  Bt.  John  resumed  the  witness  stand 
the  first  thing  after  the  morning  session 
opened.  In  answer  to  questions  be  said  that 
Lovejoy,  the  discharged  yardmaster  whom 
he  had  accused  of  leading  the  violence  at 
Bpring  Valley,  had  worked  for  the  company 
for  two  or  three  years.  Ibe  General  Man¬ 
agers'  association  never  kept  a  list  of  all  the 
men  engaged  in  the  strike  or  of  those 
charged  with  violence.  That  was  a  matter 
of  detail  for  each  road  to  look  after.  The 
only  cases  reported  to  the  association  were 
reported  by  the  chief  detectives  of  each 
road. 

Mr.  Bt.  John  had  with  him  one  of  the 
twenty -sis  sots  of  books  mentioned  by  Vico 
President  Howard  of  the  American  Railway 
union  containing  the  scale  of  wages  and 
rules  of  employment  of  ell  classes  of  railway: 
employes  on  the  twenty  three  roads  repre- 
tented  in  the  General  Managers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Kernan  examined  him 
at  length  concerning  these.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  ho  admitted,  had  been  appointed  to 
formulate  from  these  a  schedule  of  what  was 
a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  all  classes  of  em- 
ploye-i  and  uniform  rules  of  employment. 
That  committee  reported,  but  its  report  was 
never  acted  on.  This  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  under  a  resolution  passed  Feb.  15, 
1894.  Its  report  was  made  in  March  and  if 
adopted  would  have  affected  1S5,00U  men  at 
least.  One  or  two  roads,  he  admitted,  may 
have  reduced  wages  about  this  time,  but  there 
wos  no  agreement  with  the  other  roads  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Nor  did  be  know  on  what 
principle  their  reductions  had  been  made, 
though  be  bad  no  doubt  it  was  an  equitable 


r.  Worthinuton-Ilave  yon  anytblan  showing  that 


written  report  of  a  detective  agency.  The 
detective  arrived  at  Blue  Island  at  G;15  and 
began  circulating  among  the  crowds.  At 
the  meeting  a  man  whom  some  called  Hogan 
end  some  Goodwin  said:  “W’e  have  them  on 
the  run  and  we  want  you  fellows  to 
stick  by  us.”  Howard,  according  to 
the  detective,  was  pretty  severe  on  the 
general  managers  and  said  be  would  like  to 
^  one  of  a  party  to  hang  Pullman  to  a 
lamppost,  because  be  bad  done  more  to 
enslave  workingmen  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  Howard  assured  the 
men  that  they  were  bound  to  win  the  strike 
and  that  “if  any  detectives  are  found  snoop¬ 
ing  around  use  the  round  end  of  a  coupling 
pin  on  them.”  His  remarks,  according  to 
y the  detective,  were  ver^  vulgar  and  profane. 
\  In  answer  to  Mr.  Keruan’s  question  Mr, 
tet.  John  said  the  name  of  this  detective, 
Mblch  be  did  not  know,  conld  be  obtained  by 
•elebboning  C.  M.  French,  The  Temple. 


Did  NatllMlra  >  FMMfal  detllement.  2 
'  Mr.  Wriafat— Wm  tb«r«  ur  tiaio  wben  tba  tieneril 
MMMiin'^MMcUUon  would  bsve  rtioelreil  ureriuruj 
ar..  not  to  biro  too  man, 


r.  Kvan— 1  lioii't  know;  uieeiti)t<«  la 

r.’WrlVli^-'lluttfie^  did  "lotkeep  ”iiiVir''pi 
r.  W^rlKlil— Wbat  did  you  porBonally  o’jse 


Mr.  Egan  proocoded  to  read  a  brief  paper 
in  wbiob  bo  proposed  tbat  all  railway  em¬ 
ployes  above  the  grade  of  laborer  should  bo 
licensed  by  the  federal  government;  that 
the  different  classes  should  be  distinguished 
by  some  distinguishing  color  of  hat  or 
clothes ;  that  licenses  should  be  granted  only 
on  an  examination  of  the  fitness  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  position  he  wished  to  fill,  as 
to  bis  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly.  Licenses  shouid 
be  Issued  only  to  citizens.  On  the  back  of  I 
the  ileenso  should  be  printed  a  code  of  rules 
and  a  schedule  of  wages,  which  should  bo 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  for  the  distriet’iu 
which  the  applicant  wished  to  work.  This, 
be  claimed,  would  raise  the  standard  of 
qualification,  and  suppress  the  agitator,  the 
organizer,  and  the  walkiug  delegate. 

Doforts  In  Mr.  Egan's  Plan. 

Mr.  Kcrnan-ltow  woiiUl  this  fair,  just,  and  oqul- 


1  Isaiah  Campbell,  a  Kensington  contractor 
and  builder,  was  the  last  witness  of  the  fore- 
•  noon.  He  had  been  an  employe  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  a  number  of  years  and  as  a 
contractor  built  some  of  their  buildings, 
though  none  of  the  houses.  He  had  never  1 
been  in  one  of  the  houses,  but  estimated  tbat  | 
such  as  rent  for  ?17  would  cost  from  $1,500  ' 
to  $1,800,  A  bouse  that  in  Pullman  would 
'  rent  for  $20  would  rent  for  $12  in  Kensiug- 
ton.  There  was  nothing  to  correspond  in 
Kensington  with  the  $8-a-month  cabins  in 
Pullman.  The  class  of  people  in  Pullman 
and  Kensington  was  much  alike  and  a  very 
good  class.  Uf  the  causes  of  the  strike,  he 
said  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  on  ac¬ 
count  of  great  reductions  in  wages  and  more 
OB  account  of  scarcity  of  work.  There  would 
have  been  no  strike  but  for  the  American 
Railway  union,  which  led  the  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  could  be  done  for  them  than 
really  could. 

Chief  Itrennan's  Ojiinlon  of  the  Deputies. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoid  of  much 
Interest,  save  for  tho  point  raised  as  to  the 
veracity  of  General  Superintendent  Dunlap 
ol  the  Rock  Island  road,  who  testified  that 
^  did  nut  know  John  T.  Morton,  and  the 
.'taftter,  who  said  tbat  be  bad  Meeived  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Mm^tendont 
whiah  convinced  him  that 


HAVE  GAINED  BYSTRiKES 


BOMPIISSSAYS,  WONOa  LOST,  TEST  HAVE 
BSNEFirED  LAB02. 


PrMldent  of  the  Americiin  Federation  of 
Labor  TelU  tlio  Ntrihe  C'ommUslon  What 
He  Knows  of  the  lieeent  Tronble,  and 
Gives  Ills  Mews  on  Keonoiuic  t'onditious 
— Opiioses  Compulsory  Arbitration  and 
Favors  Govcruiuent  Ownership  of  Kall- 


■When  the  national  labor  commission  first 
began  its  sessions  the  members  were  very 
reticent  as  to  what  they  proposed  to  do  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  case 
any  should  refuse  to  come  voluntarily.  They 
were  more  than  reticent,  they  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  say  anything  about  it.  Chairman 
Wright  said  yesterday  that  the  reason  for 
this  course  bad  now  ceased  to  exist.  The 
power  of  the  commissioners  to  compel  at- 
,  tendance  is  not  clear.  If  they  had  begun  by 
announcing  that  they  would  subpama  certain 
persons  and  any  of  these  had  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  it  should  be  found  that  there  was 
no  way  of  compelling  attendance,  the  inves¬ 
tigation  would  have  appeared  incomplete 
and  farcical. 

.  But  all  the  parties  whose  testimony  the 
I  commission  has  deemed  relevant  have,  in  re- 
I  spouse  to  requests  from  the  commission, 
agreed  to  appear  when  notified.  These  re¬ 
quests  have  been  sent  in  the  same  way  to 
both  parties.  The  American  Railway  union, 
the  Pullman  strikers,  the  railroads,  and  the 
Pullman  company  were  all  asked  to  present 
inch  witnesses  as  could  throw  most  light  on 
the  subject,  and  all  have  agreed  to  do  so. 
Representatives  of  all  these  have  already 
appeared.  When  during  the  progress  of  the 
nvestigation  others  have  been  found  whose 
testimony  was  desired  they  have  attended 
on  request,  and  the  commission  has  assur¬ 
ances  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Pullman  himself  would 
appear,  Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  Pullman’s 
company,  like  the  American  Railway  union, 
bad  been  asked  to  send  those  who  knew  the 
most  about  the  matter  under  investigation. 
Whom  they  would  send  he  did  not  know,  be¬ 
yond  those  they  had  already  sent,  but  he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Pullman  would 
not  appear  if  his  testimony  was  wanted.  The 
only  subpoenas  that  been  used  or  that  it 
seems  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  are  in  the 
cases  of  persons  willing  to  come,  but  flnanci- 
»lly  unable  to,  and  then  only  to  entitle  them 
to  witness  lees  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend. 


President  Debs  Tells  of  HlackllstlnK.” 

The  first  witness  yesterday  was  President 
Debs.  He  was  recalled  to  testify  more  fully 
to  what  he  knew  of  blacklisting  and  to  give 
lome  further  details  of  his  views  on  arbitra¬ 
tion,  particularly  compulsory  arbitration. 

On  the  first  subject  Mr.  Uebs  gave  the  re¬ 
mits  of  some  investigations  he  has  recently 
Been  making.  He  gave  a  number  of  cases  of 
this  sort.  Men  working  for  one  railroad  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  have  since  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  other  railroads,  and  after  working 
s  short  time  have  been  discharged.  When 
smployed  since  the  strike  they  gave  as  refer- 
snees  the  road  on  which  they  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  In  all  the  cases 
cited  by  Mr.  Debs  the  road  referred  to  had 
given  the  record  of  the  man  as  “good  up  to 
the  time  of  the  strike.”  When  discharged 
since  the  strike  the  men  were  given  printed 
forms  setting  forth  their  employment,  with 
the  addition,  usually;  “Discharged, striker.” 
Mr.  Debs  concluded  from  this,  and  thought 
the  aonclusion  was  inevitable,  that  they  were 
practically  blacklisted  for  being  strikers.  i 
On  the  subject  of  arbitration  Chairman  ' 
Wright  said: 


Mr.  Wright  then  read  the  outline  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  providing  that  in  cases  of 
arbitration  provided  for  by  the  law  both 
parties  should  give  a  bond  to  the  other  in 
Buoh  an  amount  as  should  be  determined  by 
a  court  to  enter  into  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
posed ;  that  the  bond  on  behalf  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  should  be  given  by  any  incorporated 
organUation  of  the  men  interested. 

Mr.  Debs  replied  that  there  were  several 
difUculties  in  the  way  of  that  The  first  was 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  not  be  possible 
,  to  say  which  labor  organization  should  give 
the  bund.  As,  for  instance,  there  were 
I  engineers  in  both  the  engineers’  and  fire- 
;  men’s  organizations.  There  were  conduc- 
tors  in  both  the  trainmen’s  and  conductors’ 
"'NUsanbatlont,  and  there  were  trainmen  in 
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both  the  s  witcbmen’i  and  trainmen’s  organ- 
txatione.  iUore  than  that,  it  would  be  diffl- 
oult  for  any  of  those  organizations  to  give  a 
bond  in  such  sum  as  would  be  required. 
They  could  not  get  it  from  among  their  own 
members,  because  few,  if  any,  were  able  to 
give  it.  They  would  therefore  be  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  the  law  by  the  terms  of 
the  law  itself. 

O'oieetinn  to  a  Cash  Deposit. 

Mr.  Worthington  suggested  that  in  lieu  of 
a  bond  they  might  make  a  deposit  in  cash  of 
from  $bUU  to  11,000.  Mr.  Uebs  agreed  that 
a  deposit  in  such  an  amount  might  be  made 
by  most  organizations,  but  suggested  that  it 
would  tie  up  the  resources  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  very  time  when  it  needed  them. 

Mr.  Wortlilngtoii— Your  Hist  objection  arises 


all  that  the  elVeet  would  he  to  compulsory  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  part  of  the  men.  They  would  bo 
represented  hy  the  orgiinlzailon  whether  they 
wanted  to  he  or  not,  or  whether  they  helonged  to 
W  h*^y"  oiKa'ilzation  would 

and  who  owed  It  no  ohllgstlons!  ud  control 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  telegram  sent  during 
the  strike  and  signed  “K.  V.  Uebs,”  directed 
to  oue  Murphy,  asking  him  to  call  out  all 
the  men  in  his  locality ;  authorizing  him  to 
promise  the  support  of  the  American  Hail- 
way  union  to  all  men  who  went  out  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  American  Hailway 
union  or  nut,  and  counseling  them  to  use  no 
riolince. 

Ue  asked  Mr.  Debs  if  he  sent  that  or  if  it 
was  oue  sent  by  someone  else  in  his  name. 
Mr.  Debs  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  say  whether  he  sent  it  personally  or  ' 
whether  it  was  sent  by  some  other  ufitciul  of  I 
the  American  Huilway  union. 

Mr.  Wilght  -What  other  strike  has  the  Kock 


of  local  unions  among  them.  1  remenfber  organ¬ 
izing  one  union  myself  of  ninety-flve  members. 

Mr.  (jompers  Takes  the  Stand. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  tbe  next  witness. 
Ho  brietiy  outlined  it  as  a  federation  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  trade  and  labor 
organizations,  having  afllliated  with  it  many 
local  unions  of  men  in  trades  or  callings 
which  bad  no  national  or  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  compared  it  to  tbe  United 
States,  which  was  a  union  of  states  with  ter¬ 
ritories  under  its  direct  jurisdiction.  The 
executive  board  had  no  power  to  order  a 
strike  further  than  to  apiirove  one  already 
ordered  by  appropriating  money  to  conduct 
(t  and  calling  on  other  atllliated  organiza¬ 
tions  to  aid  it.  it  bad  no  power  to  prevent 
a  strike,  except  to  refuse  to  approve  it  or  to” 
approprinto  niouey  in  aid  of  it.  There  are 
no  organizations  of  steam  railway  employes 
aililiated  with  hw  organization,  though  from 
correspondence  recently  entered  into  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  lirotberbood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  soon  would  be. 

Coming  down  to  the  Briggs  house  confer¬ 
ence,  which  the  commission  desired  to  in¬ 
quire  about,  Mr.  Gompers  said : 

of  course  1  was  niaiie  aware  of  the  strike  of  Ihe 


Hut  they  were  waiting  to  sue  what  we  wonlil  do.  I 
At  tills  conierence  a  general  illscusslon  was  held.  I 
W  e  thought  since  the  govcrnin'int  liud  got  mixed  I 
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SoverelRn,  Howard,  and  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Howard  does  not  talk  to  the  strike 
commission  as  he  talked  to  the  strikers 
and  to  the  people  while  the  strike  was 
In  progress.  He  assures  the  commis* 
lion  of  his  belief  in  the  impotency 
of  legislation  to  prevent  .  difflcul* 
ties  between  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed,  and  declares  that  until  “all  are 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  dis¬ 
played  during  his  life  on  earth,  there 
will  be  disagreement.”  It  is  needless 
for  The  Inter  Ocean  to  say  that  it  is 
at  one  with  Mr.  Howard  in  adoption  of 
this  pious  sentiment.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  pity  that  Mr.  Howard  did  not  urge 
his  followers  to  a  manifestation  Of  this 
Christlike  spirit  while  they  were  burn¬ 
ing  cars,  assaulting  decent  men  who 
sought  to  fill  the  places  that  they  volun¬ 
tarily  had  vacated,  and  endeavoring  to 
create  a  famine  of  food,  fuel,  and  milk 
la  order  that  inoffensive  people  might 
be  coerced  into  becoming  participants 
in  a  quarrel  to  which  they  were  averse. 

At  the  risk  of  iteration,  we  repeat 
that  the  violent  conduct  of  the  strikers 
diverted  public  attention  from  the 
causes  of  the  strike,  and  arrayed  public 
yit  solidly  in  support  of  law. 


idnncy  of  what  was  known  ai 
“Gentlemen’s  Association.”  He  haa' 
been  prominently  Identified  with  gen¬ 
eral  railway  business  ever  since,  not  inj 
the  interest  of  any  one  line,  but,  In  effect, 
a8  an  arbitrator  tetween  competing  sys¬ 
tems.  He  has  the  implicit  confidence 
of  the  railway  magnates  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other.  They  know  him 
to  be  very  able  and  perfectly  honest  and 
fair-minded.  He  is  now  in  Europe,  but 
fa  expected  home  in  a  few  weeks. 

His  lietters. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  many  virtues,  no 
doubt,  but  consistency  is  not  one  of 
them.  He  expressed  much  displeasure 
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attention  would  bare  been  drawn  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  an^  if  there  were 
just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
labor  the  great  body  of  the  people 
would  have  been  found  sympathetic 
with  the  oompiainants.  The  plain  truth 
fa  that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
strikers’  case  may  have  been  so  far  as 
“he  Pullman  affair  was  concerned,  the 
strike  was  announced  boldly  and  boast¬ 
fully  as  an  uprising  for  the  sole 'purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  as  ‘‘King.” 
This  is  a  republic  and  not  a  kingdom, 
as  Mr.  Howard  now  knows.  But  there 
have  lieen  vast  destruction  of  property 
and  some  loss  of  life  in  teaching  him 
this  simple  truth. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Sovereign  join 
In  bringing  Mayor  Hopkins  before  the 
{ourt  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Sovereign 
says  that  at  the  very  time  when  some 
10,000  excited  and  infuriated  men  were 
burning  some  2,000  railway  cars  and 
rendering  the  presence  of  State  and  na¬ 
tional  troops  a  necessity  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  the  mayor  of  Chicago 
treated  the  matter  very  lightly.  We 
preler  that  Mr.  Sovereign  shall  speak 
for  himself.  He  says: 

The  mayor  himself  said,  regarding  many  ears,  I 
that  they  were  not  tipped  over  by  strikers.  The  I 
mayor  said:  “Colored  people  tipped  over  these  I 
ears  just  in  fun.  without  criminal  intent."  1 1 
read  the  information  hied  with  the  mayor  by  the  I 
captain  of  police  regarding  the  deputy  r 

The  mayor  should  make  answer.  If 
he  told  so  vehement  an  agitator  as  Mr. 
Sovereign  what  Mr.  Sovereign  says 
he  told  him,  and  what,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Sovereign  instantly  told  to  the  strikers* 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  city  escaped 
looting  and  ravishment  solely  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  troops,  against 
whose  coming  the  mayor  made  such  a 
mock-heroic  protest? 

We  leave  the  colored  people,  whose 
conduct  was  eminently  praiseworthy 
during  the  period  of  insurrection,  to  re¬ 
sent  the  scandalous  charge  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Sovereign,  the  mayor 
has  preferred  falsely  against  them, 
more  serious  matter  is  the  future  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  whole  body  of  law-loving 
citizens  toward  an  official  who  could 
charactei'ize  the  arson  and  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  last  month  as  incidents  “just  in 
’an." 

We  have  escaped  a  peril  that  would 
not  have  approached  us  had  there  been  a 
resolute  mayor  of  the  city.  We  were 
saved  by  the  troops.  It  is  the  burden  of 
the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sov¬ 
ereign  that  if  “the  government"— mean¬ 
ing  the  national  administration— “had 
kept  their  hands  off  we  would  have 
won.”  But  what  an  impeachment  of 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  mayor  and 
of  the  Governor  does  this  regimtful  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  discomfited  aginitors  set 
lorthl  _ 

The  stockholders  and  bondholders  of 
{be  Santa  Pe  system  are  to  bo  congratu- 
/ated  upon  the  announcement  that 
Colonel  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Rein¬ 
hart  as  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  receivers. 
His  selection  was  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
parties  in  interest  yesterday.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  best  selection,  all 
things  considered,  that  could  possibly 
have  been  made.  Colonel  Walker  was 
cae  of  the  original  Interstate  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  resigned  to  accept  the  pres- 
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More  Temporary  Aid  Given 
the  Pullman  Sulferers. 


(HEATHCOTE  NOW  YIELDS 


e  Strike  Manager  Carries  Home  a 
I  Sack  of  Potatoes. 


LIST  OF  HUNGRY  FAMILIES. 


Census  of  the  Starving  Prepared  by 
“The  Tribune.” 


WHAT  GOOD  WORK  IS  BEING  DONE. 


Thomas  Heathcote,  t)hairman  of  the  Strike 
committee,  who  has  been  coaductina  the 
Pullman  strike  from  his  headquarters  at  Tur- 
ner  Hall,  Kensington,  earried  home  half  a 
peck  of  potatoes  lust  night.  He  got  the  pota¬ 
toes  at  relief  headquarters.  He  was  asked  foe 
an  explanation  and  said : 

“  I  haven’t  made  a  cent  out  of  this  strike, 
and  now  I’ve  had  to  ask  aid.  Men  who 

^teed  to  stick  to  me  rhrough  thick  and  thin 
Tttve  deserted  me  and  lett  me  without  food 
for  myself  and  my  own  family.’’ 

This,  of  cour.se,  means  that  the  semblance 
of  a  strike  that  has  been  maintained  by  the 
American  Railway  I'nion  is  practically  at  an 
end.  The  American  Railway  I’nion  has  given  » 
nothing  in  the  way  of  support  for  two  weeke 
and  its  promises  are  no  longer  received  with 
belief.  (’onsequently  the  eighteen  local 
unions  of  Pullman  will  meet  in  Turner  Hall 
Monday  night  to  discuss  the  strike  as  it  now 
exists  against  the  Pullman  company.  They 
will  in  all  probability  declare  the  strike  olf. 

"  I'm  in  favor  of  declaring  the  strike  otf,” 
said  Heathcote,  as  he  walked  away.  The  sen. 
timent  was  approved  by  other  strike  cllieiala, 
WIllinB  to  Work. 

A  majority  of  the  old  men  are  willing  to  go 
to  work,  even  at  what  they  considered  as  un¬ 
reasonable  wages  before  the  strike.  They 
prefer  to  labor  for  bread  rather  than  beg. 

A  reporter  for  The  Tbibune  called  yesterday 
on  Manager  Middleton  of  the  works,  just  aa 
•the  men  were  leaving  for  their  half 
holiday.  Many  of  them  were  asked  how  they 
liked  their  places.  Their  general  answer 

“  Wages  are  small,  but  it  beats  begging 

Manager  Middleton  said  :  “  Two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  men  crossed  our 
threshold  at  noon,  with  a  week’s  pay  duo 
them.  Of  that  number  1,700  were  old  em¬ 
ployes,  and  we  propose  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  old  employes.  Wo  are  not  op. 
posed  to  men  who  engage  as  members  of  a 
local  union,  but  we  do  ask,  ‘  Are  you  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Railway  Union?’  If  the 
applicant  answers  aftirmatively  we  generally 
ask  him  if  he  will  give  up  hia 
card  in  that  union.  They  gen¬ 
erally  do.  We  will  not  discriminate 
against  old  employes  unless  they  have  been  ; 
particularly  active  in  the  strike.  We  have 
taken  on  100  men  this  week  and  we  will  take 
on  twice  as  many  this  and  next  week,  but  not 
agitators.  Wages  will  not  be  increased.” 

A  sufficient  amount  of  provisions  arrived  at  < 
the  relief  headquarters  yesterday  to  enable  ' 
the  committee  to  supply  all  applicants  for 
rblief  with  bread  and  meat,  so  that  today 
none  need  be  hungry.  All  have  at  least  suffi- 
dent  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  while 
many  will  partake  of  what  has  been  to  them 
the  first  substantial  meal  for  many 
weeks.  Early  yesterday  morning  the  supplies 
commenced  to  arrive.  Swift  <k  Co.’s  dona¬ 
tion  of  I."), 000  pounds  of  meat  was  ready  for 
distribution  early  in  the  day  and  the  nows  of 
Its  arrival  brought  hundreds  of  people  to  the 
relief  store,  where  they  took  their  places  in 
line,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  commence.  The  work  of  investi¬ 
gation  was  conducted  as  on  the  day  previoua 
by  the  Salvation  Army  cadets  under  Lieut, 
Martens  and  many  cases  of  extreme  destitu¬ 
tion  and  sickness  were  afforded  relief  at  theif 


IMKk^ll^here  waf  general  rejoicing  "and  ao  1 
eager  were  they  to  obtain  their  nortion  of  tha  ‘ 
profiaions  that  when  headquarters  were  closed 
from  12  to  1  o’clock  to  enable  the  members 
of  the  Relief  committee  to  eat  over  lUO  men 
stood  in  line,  fearing  they  might  miss  their 
turn  to  obtain  provisions.  The  people  are 
greatly  in  need  of  fuel,  and  many  cases  are 
known  where  three  or  four  families  are 
obliged  to  share  the  same  hrc,  but  the  com* 
mittee  has  no  tunds  to  buy  coal. 

Supplies  Uunateil. 

The  following  rations  were  supplied  to  each 

Two  pounds  of  beef. 

Shank  of  mutton. 

Vegetables. 

Coffee  and  sugar. 

Among  the  contributions  of  general  sups 
plies  received  yesterday  were : 

A.  Summerlin,  Mattoon,  Ill . S  5.00 

U.  W.  Brucker .  1,00 

S.  T.  Walker,  Uoat  and  Dumb  Xnstitnte, ..  01.00 


A.  &  ManiiinK,  Chicago .  M.OO 

MrSk  J.  Anderson .  1 ,00 

Humboldt  Sanger  club .  10.75 

Eniployfts  Gray  Electric  company .  10.00 

A.  Klngnoss,  Peoria,  111 .  5,00 

Babbitt  Soap  company . 25  boxes  soap 

Swift  &  Co . 10,000  pounds  of  meat 

Vale  Bakery  company . 150  loaves  of  bread 


I  Citisens,  Niles.  Mich . 400  sacks  of  Hour 

Fifth  Avenue  Depot . 700  loaves  of  broad 

County  Commissioners . 275  sacks  of  flour 

At  the  down-town  headquarters  were  re¬ 
ceived  nine  barrels  of  dour,  two  barrels  of  j 
flplM,  and  $215,  Thb  Tbibunb  fund  for  I 
? Pullman  sutferors  was  increased  us  follows: 

Already  acknowledged . $270.00 

■P,W.  Harris .  50 

rC.  T.  Wheeler .  25.00 

)  Keeley  Instltote,  Benton  Harbor .  5.00 

J.  H.  Kedzie . 6.00 

K. M.0 .  6.00 

,.A.E.O . 6.00 

Unknown .  6.00 


,  C.  Nigg  sent  $5  for  John  F.  Connell  and 

The  cash  received  from  Thb  Tkibunh  was 
1  welcome  and  was  applied  to  tho  purchase  of 
medicines  and  such  things,  and  did  not  come 
in  the  provisions  and  general  supplies. 

J.  P.  Johnson,  No,  239  Dearborn  street, 

.  will  donate  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  large 
quantity  of  jewelry  for  the  benefit  of  the  desti¬ 
tute  of  Pullman. 

Henry  Cohn,  merchant  tailor.  No.  133  West 
Madison  street,  has  donated  5  per  cent  of  his 
sales  from  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  2  to  the  Pullman 
I  relief  fund.  _ 

CENSUS  OF  THE  HUNGRY  FAMILIES. 

llwiisa  to  House  Canvass  Gives  a  Fair  Idea 
of  tho  Pullman  Destitution. 

To  determine,  if  possible,  just  what  the 
situation  was  at  Pullman,  reporters  for  Thb 
'  Tbibubb  yesterday  made  a  house  to  house 
canvass  of  the  town.  The  result  is  given  j 
'  herewith  and  is  as  reliable  as  is  possible  under  , 
the  circumstances.  The  list  does  not  contain 
the  names  of  smgle  men,  but  is  confined  to  ' 
families.  Nor  does  the  list  contain  the 
^names  of  families  whose  head  has 
secured  work.  The  families  of  men 
who  have  secured  work  may  be  compelled 
temporarily  to  put  up  wiih  short  rations,  but 
''the  next  pay-day  will  make  them  self-sup-  , 
porting.  Their  number  is  limited.  The  sin¬ 
gle  men  will  not  starve,  for  they  room  with 
families  and  get  their  proportion  of  relief  dis-  j 
tribution.  : 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  list,  i 
though  prepared  with  great  care,  may  not  be 
correct  in  every  particular.  Among  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  people  some  were  found  whose 
surroundings  indicated  they  were  in  need. 
They  refused,  however,  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment,  saying  they  would  rather  suffer 
than  let  the  public  know  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  people  would  answer  only 
a  part  of  the  questions  asked. 
Whenever  they  would  talk  Information  was 
obtained  as  to  how  much  money  thoy  earned  . 
when  at  work,  how  much  they  had  on  hand  at 
beginning  of  the  strike,  and  the  amount  they  , 
owe  at  tho  present  time.  Some  allowance 
must  also  bo  made  for  the  inability  of  many 
people  to  state  things  correctly  even  when 
they  mean  to  tell  the  trutfi.  There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  destitute  people  in  Kensington, 
Roseland,  and  other  places  about  Pullman 
where  many  of  the  Pullman  employes  live. 
The  canvass  yesterday  was  confined  to  Pull¬ 
man  proper  and  did  not  touch  any  of  the 
neigh^ruig  settlements. 

The  lisU,  however,  are  correct  and  complete 
,  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation. 

'  According  to  official  statements  there  are 
,  1,798  tenements  in  the  town.  Aug.  1  there 

Ha— that  is,.  1,256  men  who 
M  represent  families  and' 
0.  Forty  such  have  left,. 
I‘%<215.  It  will,  therefore, 
Hglghborhood  of  one-fifth 
ibtikt  be  aided  unUl  it  M- 
iit  la  as  foliowe;  I 


(If 

^  \(^(\  ' 
Dioi.'TVn.LiAic,  *  No.  604— Wife  aodC-ohil^' 
Worked  «b  electrician  at  $1.60  per  dl7.  UaS  . 
$10  aatad ;  out  of  money.  Dependent  relM 
Owe*  $38  50  rent,  grocery  $14.  ptiyRielan  $10 
'  Jj’*'  attending  wife.  Dittlo  prospect  of  getting^ 

DAUGHgnTT,  John,  No.  646— Wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren;  worked  in  repair  shop  as  wood-carver  at 
$8  per  day  ;  out  of  uiuuuy  uiid  dependent  on  re¬ 
lief;  owes  Si38.r>0  rent;  grocery.  $:iH:  milk«$a; 
ajUPySN,  James  J..  No.  631-Wifo  and  one  child; 
worked  in  bunk-room  of  repair  shop  at  $1.86, 
but  had  Work  only  about  one-fourth  of  time; 
had  n., thing  laid  up  when  atril^e  wu.s  declared; 


lived  in  Pullman  ten  .years. 

Horn.  Fbed,  No.  U08— Young  wife.  Worked  in 
repair  shop  at  $l.d0  a  day.  Kent,  $u.50.  Not 
so  badly  o£t  us  many  others. 

HpPEit.  Robert.  So.  510— Wife  and  two  children. 
Worked  in  silver  plate  shop  at  $1.00  a  day. 
No  money  saved.  Owes  $10  rent,  butcher  $16, 

Johnson,  Geo'boe,  No.  518— Wife  and  child. 
Worked  in  boiler-room  at  $1,60  a  day.  Had  no 
money  saved.  Out  of  funds  and  dependent  on 
relief.  Owes  $58.40  rent,  grocery  $35.  Uhild 
needs  shoes. 

Lundi,  Sees,  No.  626— Wife,  no  children; 
worked  in  cabinet  .shop  at  $1..20  per  day.  Rant 
$9.80.  Lived  in  Pullman  nine  years. 

Maoncson,  CuABEEa.  No.  012— Wife  and  two 
children;  worked  in  electric  department  at 
$1.10  per  day  of  seven  hours.  Owes  $88.60 
rent,  groceries  $40.  butcher  $0,  milk  $9. 

M.anoan.  Tom,  No.  823— Wife  and  five  children; 
worked  as  heater  lit  $2  a  day;  rent  $14.01.  A 
little  moniw  saved,  but  all  gone  now. 

Magnuson,  Oscae,  No.  030— Wife  and  mother  to 
support.  Made  $1.34  a  day  in  carpenter  shop. 
No  money  saved  when  the  strike  began.  Owes 
$38  for  tour  montlis’  rent  for  two  rooms. 

Matthews,  Tom,  No.  618— Wife  and  two  ohil- 
dren.  iVorked  in  foundry  at  $1.30  per  day. 
Behind  in  rout  wlion  tlio  strike  began.  Owes 


from  $8.  Kent,  $9.50.  Rent  deiiucted  from 
wages  at  beginning  of  strike ;  destitute  and  in 
stocking  feet.  Only  dry  bread  to  eat. 

OssEBOAN.  t'liAELES,  No.  832— Wife  and  three 
cliiidreu.  Worked  in  iron  machine  shop  at 
$1.50  a  day.  Food  furnished  by  relief  store. 
Owes  $38  rent;  groceries,  $8;  milkman,  $4. 

Peterson,  Andrew,  No.  530— Wife  and  one 
child.  Worked  in  blacksmith  snop,  but  could 
make  only  75  cents  a  day.  Lived  in  Pullman 
two  years.  Rent  $14.60. 

Bepkema.  Djeeks.  No.  626— Wife  and  three 
cbildren.  Worked  in  lumber  yard  at  $1.30  a 
day.  Rent  $9  50. 

Buhde,  L  ,  No.  850— Four  children.  Upholster¬ 
er;  $1.25  a  day.  Lived  eleven  years  in  Pull¬ 
man.  Kent  $11  50. 

Schwab,  Peter,  No.  512— Wife  and  child;  worked 
in  silvor  piate  department  at  $2  per  day  ;  had 

dependent  on  relief ;  owes  $28.60  rent ;  groooryl 


bank  when  strike  was  declared.  Owes  nothing, 
but  money  all  gone,  and  has  been  living  for 
_  some  time  off  the  Relief  committee.  i 

SiPNisBi,  Adam,  No.  830-Wifo  and  five  obll-  ! 
dren.  Worked  at  lumber-yard  at  $1.38  a  day. 
Food  supplied  by  relief  store.  Owes  $38  rant, 
giooeries  $80,  milkman  $7.70, 


Benson,  Nees,  No.  828— Wife  and  two  children, 
iron  axle  shop,  17  cents  an  hour,  not  work  half 
day,  owe  rent  from  two  months  before  strike. 
■  $98;  grocery,  $0;  milk,  $8.  Reduced  to  $1. 
j^l^yvN,  R.  W.,  No.  208,  first  fiat  to  the  right — 


Lived  in  Pullman  thirteen  years ;  worked  in 
grand  car  shop  at  $1.30  a  day;  rent,  $9;  desti¬ 
tute  ;  expects  work  next  week,  but  has  nothing 
to  eat  meanwhile. 

Bbown,  -Yebbrt,  No.  318;  wife  and  two  children. 
Working  in  tue  hammer  shop  at  $3  a  day  only 
about  half  time.  Owing  rent,  four  months,  at 

S18  a  month  and  a  grocery  bill.  They  have 
ad  no  money  for  several  weeks,  the  savings 
being  eaten  up.  and  on  the  last  d.ay's  supplies. 
Chapeain  George,  No.  SSa-Wife  and  three 
children.  No  money  when  strike  began.  Was 
making  $1.50  a  day  previous  to  strike.  Owes 
$98  rent.  Owes  $40  grocer’s  bill,  .$10  to  nnder- 
taker,  and  $36  doctor’s  bill.  No  money  in 


Callopy.  John,  No.  640— Wife,  three  children, 
and  feeble  old  father  and  mother.  Worked  in 
I  blacksmith  shop  at  $2  a  day.  Lived  in  Pull¬ 
man  a^nd  Konsmgton  uinoyears.  ^Ront.^1’^71. 


■ii:  uaaifiio  at  tne  time  of  tin 
relief  from  the  strike  commit 
from  the  Salvation  Army  las 
moat  yesterday.  Children  ii 


need  of  shoe.s  and  clothing. 

Chapman,  G.  F.,  No.  031— Wife;  worked  in  bolt 
department  at  $1.35  per  day;  had  no  money  at 
“k'^Eing  of  strike ;  has  no  money  now ;  depend- 
$'lOo'!‘’butcUor,®$4.°"“’  grocery, 

Careisee,  Samcee,  No.  e43-Wife  and  eight 
childrou ;  worked  in  repair  shop  at  $1.65  per 
day:  no  money  saved  when  strike  began;  abso- 
lutely  Without  monoy  ;  dopoudeat  upon  reiiof; 
OW08  ^01  rent;  grocery.  $H0. 

Davis,  W.  E.,  No.  aiO—Wife  and  four  children: 
Worked  two  weeks  before  the  strike: 

*1870  a  cent  in  the  bouse  when  strike 
ced ;  earned  $a.50  a  day  as  blacksmith* 
0  rent;  $50  to  grocerymaa;  S. 


PULLMAN  AVNNUE. 

B3S  Pullman  BTanue-Wita 

g=:s''  ;SK.  MiifrihS  5?,i,‘; 

( J^isSr-F  r"Wr.'i,  slit 

.  MroroHD.  MRs/jr/'E^^Na  047  Pnllnmn  nvs- 
workod  in  pluninii  mill  at  50 

'  tor  work;  owes 

^  rtat;  grooeri  $5. 
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'PlfLUimOESON 

Strike  Commission  Hears 
the  Palace-Car  Man. 

STATEMENT  ALL  READY 

Stoutly  Maintains  the  Justice  of 
His  Position. 

WORRIED  BY  MANY  QUESTIONS. 

Admits  that  His  Company  Has  a 
$25,000,000  Surplus. 

CASTS  THE  BURDEN  ON  WICKES  I 


cJi/n\£j^( 


Mr.  Wlrkeo  Gocm  Into  DetalU.  i  ) 

Mr.  W'ickes  was  cooked  nud  primed  with  i 
detaila.  Bupplemeutar;  evidence  m  the 
shape  of  tables  coveriuf;  a  yard  of  paper 
wore  but  fractious  of  oue  documentary  mass 
of  alleged  proof.  Uf  flgures  there  were 
enough  to  make  an  expert  stand  aghast,  and 
the  commissioner.^  gazed  blanKiy  at  the 
sheets  given  them  for  iusi  eotion.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Kernau  attempt  to  break  in  by  inti¬ 
mating  that  some  statement  suggested  a  | 
question  he  would  like  to  propound.  "I  am 
coming  to  that,'’  said  Mr.  Wickes  grimly, 
and  the  reading  proceeded.  When  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  finished  sighs  of  relief  were  heard, 
and  the  commission  adjourned  imtii  10 
o'clock  this  morning. 

The  evidence  before  the  commission  in  the 
morning  session  was  ali  on  belialf  of  the 
Pullman's  company.  KJward  P.  Bryant, 
cashier  and  manager  of  the  Piillman  Loan 
'  and  Savings  bank,  occupied  the  stand  nearl3- 
the  whole  forenoon.  The  stock  of  the  bank, 
be  said,  was  represented  by  1,0UU  shares  of 
SlOO  each.  A  little  more  than  half  the 
j  stock  was  owned  Ijj-  tlio  Pullman's  Southern 

I'  Car  company,  whose  oltlces  were  in  this  city, 
whose  olHcers  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  Pullman's  Palace  Car  company,  and  was 
entirely  controlled  bi-  the  latter  company. 

The  remainder  of  the  stock  was  owned  direct 
by  the  Pullman's  P.-ilaco  Car  company. 

The  bank,  ho  sai.I,  did  a  general  banking 
I  business  and  a  savings  bank  business.  It  is 
the  agent  of  the  Pullman's  company  for  the 


collection  of  rents  at  Pullman,  to  this  extent,  | 
and  Mr.  Bryant  was  very  particular  about  j 
the  limitation.  It  received  tho  bills  for  rent  ' 
duo  as  it  received  drafts  aud  other  collec¬ 
tions  from  other  banks  and  individuals.  It 
tho  bills  were  not  paid  it  returned  them  as 
it  would  an  unpaid  draft,  only  it  held  them 
longer-  two  montus  usuall.v,  seuietimes 
three,  and  even  a  great  deal  longer.  Its 
facilities  for  collecting  rent  were  these. 
The  pay  checks  of  tho  Pullman's  company  for 
tho  Pullman  employes  were  all  drawn  on 
this  bank.  Tho  rent  bills  were  sent  it  for 
colleetlou,  and  the  teller  who  cashed  the 
check  was  the  rent  collector  to  receive  tho 

Savings  Deposits  of  tlia  Hank. 

Mr.  Biyant  cnnio  prepared  with  lots  of 
figures  concermng  tho  savings  department 
of  the  bank.  The  nruounts  of  savings  de¬ 
posits  at  various  dates  were  as  follows: 


I  The  savings  deposits  June  1,  1898,  were 
j  represented  by  2,090  accounts,  of  which 
2,-177,  or  80  per  cent,  were  the  accounts  of 
Pullman  employes,  not  Including  salaried  of¬ 
ficials.  They  averaged  ,8231.79.  July  1, 
1898,  the  deposits  were  represented  by2,006 
accounts,  of  which  2,120  wore  the  accounts 
'  of  Pullman  employes,  and  these  accounts 
averaged  1210.16.  July  1,  1891,  the  de¬ 
posits  were  represented  by  1,638  accounts, 
of  which  1,414  were  the  accounts  of  em¬ 
ployes.  These  accounts  represented  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  averaging  $207.75. 

July  1,  1893,  the  number  of  accounts  un¬ 
der  $100  was  150;  between  $100  and  $500, 
1,119,  averaging  $228.75;  between  $600 
and  $1,000,  205,  averaging  $078.76 ;  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $2,000,  ninety-four,  aver¬ 
aging  $1,856;  between  $3,000  and  $3,000, 
twenty-six,  and  over  $3,000,  six. 

July  1,  1894,  the  savings  deposits  of 
$458,590.49  was  divided  among  1,688  ac¬ 
counts.  The  accounts  under  $100  numbered 
764,  representing  $24,701.71,  an  average  of 
$82.41 :  between  $100  and  $500.  639,  rep¬ 
resenting  $142,948.82,  an  average  of 
$228.09;  between  $500  and  $1,000.  128, rep¬ 
resenting  $84,442. 17, an  average  of  $059. 70 : 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  seventy, 
representing  $94,041.79,  an  average  of 
$1,857.71;  between  $2,000  and  $8,000, 
twenty-nine,  representing  $71,246.18,  an 
average  of  $2,456.76 ;  over  $8,000,  eight, 
representing  $85,155.83,  an  average  of 
$4,894.41. 

The  bank  has  always  paid  4  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  savings  accounts  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganized,  May  7,  1888,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  banks  have  within  that  time  re¬ 
duced  their  rate  of  iuterest  on  savings.  The 
bank  invests  its  savings  largely  in  real-estate 
I  mortgages  on  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pullman.  The  bank  is  under  the  supervision 
I  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
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Mr.  Bryant  said  tb*  bank  was  organlcad 
May  7,  1888,  and  Krudually  increased  Ite 
■avini^  deposits  until  May  27,  1898,  when 
tbey  reacbeil  Ibeir  bigbest  amount.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  financial  depression  which  be¬ 
gan  about  that  time  tbe  amount  of  savings 
deposits  became  gradually  reduced.  Tbe 
bank  did  tbe  banking  business  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  not  only  of  Pullman,  but  of  Koseland, 
Kensington.  Unno,  Fernwood,  Iliverdale, 
and  other  surrounding  towns.  Tbe  bank  has 
always  paid  8  percent  semi-annual  dividends 
and  passed  $100,000  of  profits  to  surplus 
fund. 

Kir.  Kcrnan— Just  what  Is  the  relation  of  the 
bank  to  the  Pullman's  company  In  the  matter  of 
coUrctlng  rents? 

Mr.  Uryant-Uefore  the  passage  of  the  antl- 
trui'k  law  In  lilHl  the  company  deiiucteU  the 
amount  of  the  runt  due  frttm  their  earnings  ac¬ 
crued  and  gave  a  pay  cbeck  for  the  dillerence. 

for  the  pay  due.  One  of  these  was  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  duo.  The  other 

our  bank.  The  clerk  or  teller  authorized  to  cash 
the  check  WHS  also  authorized  to  coiled,  and  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  rent.  We  got  for  making  the  collcc- 

ourclcr*i?anKd|Mtnd  to^lrovld'c'fc^ 
nance*ome'lJunkaiiiUh™usiial  inotl^'foi™  ol'lec- 
tlons.  This  was  paid  by  the  Pullman's  companv. 

Mr.  Kernun-Wiis  there  anything  on  the  rent 
check  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other'? 

,Mr.  Hr.vant-Nothing  whatever;  they  are  Iden¬ 
tical  in  form. 

Mr.  Kernati-Why,  tlicn,  were  two  checks 

Mr.  llryant— Simply  fqr  the  convenience  of  t 
men.  They  could  then  pay  their  rent  to  t 
rent  collector  by  simply  Indorsing  tlic  re 


d  the  bank  make 


ants  of  tbe  rent  due,  and  asked  for  payment. 

Mr.  Kernan— Did  you  use  llireats  of  eviction? 

Mr.  Bryant— We  did  not;  we  bud  notlilng  to  do 
with  evictions. 

Mr.  Keriian— Assuming  that  an  employe  cashed 
Ills  rent  check  without  paying  his  rent,  what 
would  you  do? 

.Mr.  Bryant— Notify  the  company.  . 

Mr.  Kernan— Did  you  In  any  way  require  the  .| 
rent  to  he  paid  with  the  rent  cheek? 

Mr.  Bryant— We  did  not.  if  a  man  said  _ . 

could  not  pay  his  re«t  because  of  sickness  or-^ 
slack  work  or  any  other  good  cause  wo  did  not  ' 
require  him  to  do  it. 

Why  Deposits  DeoreMod.  ■ 

Mr.  Worthington— What  reason  do  you  assign, 
for  the  railing  off  in  the  number  of  employe  de¬ 
positors  between  July  1,  189.1,  to  July  1,  1894, 
from  a.4'J5  to  1,414? 

Mr.  Bryant— It  was  (luc  partly  to  depositors 
leaving  Pullman  and  partly  to  depositors  with¬ 
drawing  their  accounts,  1  think  that  between 
400  and  300  depositors  left  Pullman.  Borne 
withdrew  their  accounts  to  meet  th^  iiicreused 
expenditures  of  me  world's  fair,  others  to  live 
on  while  they  were  out  of  work.  1  should  sav 
that  .300  depositors  who  remained  in  Pullman 
exhausted  their  savings.  The  deposits  between 
8100  and  fsoo  felt  off  most. 

Mr.  Worthington— Wbat  is  tbe  average  age  of 
your  deposit  accounts? 

Mr.  Bryant— We  have  had  some  accounts  from 
the  lime  the  bunk  opened.  The  average  age,  I 
should  say,  was  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Worthington— Cun  you  give  us  the  amounts 
of  unpaid  rent  bills  von  hud  on  hand  at  various 
dates  since  July  1,  ISO.'i? 

Mr.  Bryant— June  110,  18011,  the  amount  was 
$'1,801.13;  May  11,  1894,  »'J8,','44. '.’1;  Aug.  1, 
1894,  858,7711.57. 

.Mr.  Worthington— Was  that  all  the  rent  due  at 
tliesc  several  dates? 

Mr.  llryuiit— I  can't  sny  as  to  that,  though  I 
think  not.  Those  were  the  amounts  of  the  hills 
sent  ns.  We  hold  relit  bills,  on  an  aieragc,  two 
or  three  mom hs.  Theii  wc  return  them  and  the 
company  undertakes  theircollccllon. 

Mr.  W  uitliingtun— VVliat  |iressiiie  Is  brought  to 
bear  against  the  tenants  to  induce  them  to  nay 
their  rent  by  Indorsing  the  rent  clieck  and  turn¬ 
ing  It  over  to  you? 

Mr.  Bryant— Wc  give  them  to  understand  that 
the  rent  must  be  paid.  But  the  rent  clicck  Is 
.iust  like  any  other,  it  is  freely  negotlabie  and 
is  not  good  until  indorsed  by  the  ]iayce.  It  can 
be  caslicd  at  any  bank. 

Mr.  Worthington— Is  t„_  _ 

payee  for  tile  purpose  of  paying  r 
voluntary  a  niHtiei  IB  tliut 'l  l  a.iv  outside  party 
to  acheck  drawn  on  your  bank:- 

Mr.  Bryant— Just  as  free  and  voluntary. 

Mr.  Wright— Suppose  an  emplove  insteatl  of 
paying  rent  with  his  rent  check  offered  It  lo  yon 
lor  deposit  lo  his  account,  would  y-u  ;e  clve  It? 

.Mr.  llryiim— We  would,  but  wc  would  take 
......  . . J  would  report  It 


Mr.  Kernan— Have  you  ever  told  any  persons 
that  they  must  payHbeir  rent  or  quit  work  for 
the  company;  or  atiylbing  of  that  kind  or 

Mr.  Bryant— Never. 

Tho  rwse  of  Hiss  Curtla. 

Mr  Wright— Did  you  ever  require  tenants  to 
pay  the  unpaid  real  of  former  tenaiils? 

Mr.  Bryant— No.,»lr. 

Mr,  Kernan— There  was  something  said  in  the 
testimony  of  Miss  Jennie  Ciirlli  that  she  was 
required  to  pay  rent  due  from  her  father  Do 
you  know  anyihiiig  about  that? 

Mr.  lliy  ant— The  facts  In  that  case  arc  ihcse: 
Our  collector,  my  Clilcf  clerk,  called  Sept.  14, 
1808,  to  collect  the  rent,  not  knowing  that  Mr. 


ii.dorsement  by  t 


-Miss  Jennie  C'nrtls 


which  was  then  shortly  exiMjctcd.  At  the  same 
time  she  promised  to  pay  the  rent  due  from  her 
father.  'The  arrekrilRCsof  rent  due  up  to  tbe 
time  of  her  father^ dmth.  Kept.  It,  was  $17.62 
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:'tt«re  was  no  legal  reason  why  the'  land  ai- 
■ociatiou  Khoulil  not  diepoee  ut  ite  lots  if  it 
saw  fit.  Further  (|uestiouing  finally  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  car  company  hai 
gradually  absorbed  the  etocic  of  the  laud  as¬ 
sociation.  Tbo  stuck  had  been  purchased  at 
par  value  from  the  aucumulaling  surplus 
.  of  the  car  compiiny.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  corpuriiliuD  had  been  in¬ 
creased  from  SI, 000, (too  to  *00,000,000 
,  from  time  to  time  at  an  average  rate  of 
•  *1,000,000  per  year,  or  us  the  company  re¬ 
quired  more  funds  to  carry  on  its  business. 
The  last  increase  had  beou  made  two  years 
ago  and  amounted  to  *0,000,000.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  could  nut  give  details  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  divuleuds  paid  to  stockholders, 
and  then  admitted  that  the  surplus  now 
amounted  to  *115,000,000,  which  sum  had 
accumulated  from  the  profits  in  addition  to 
the  dividends  paid  to  stockholders.  The 
total  amount  of  wages  naid  from  September, 

.  1S80,  to  July  ai,  1S94,  was  taa,847,- 
9a4.41  and  for  material  *70,000,000. 

Is  I’lillmaiTs  Own  Coiicrptiuu. 

The  witness  was  loath  to  admit  that  the 
corporation  had  been  u  phenomenal  financial 
success,  hut  claimed  its  prosperity  was  due 
to  careful  business  methods  and  his  own 
ideas.  Ue  reviewed  his  early  work,  stating 
that  he  bad  built  the  first  car  in  a  shed,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Union  depot  now  stands, 
in  1804.  He  bad  piunued  and  built  up,^be 
vast  business  which  is  now  in  operation.  To 
questions  relating  to  reductions  of  wages 
and  other  details  the  witness  invariably  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  subordinate,  naming  him  each 
time  by  bis  oflicial  title  of  the  second  vice 
president.  He  could  remember  no  overtures 
toward  arbitration  made  in  writing,  and 
agaiu  referred  to  Mr.  Wickes  as  being  au- 
th^ority  upon  such  matters. 


ion.  which  paid  a  dividend  .4 
lie  year  just  ended,  should  I 
s  employes  and  shared  the  | 


plaint  to  make.  The  elTort  of  the  American'' 
Kalhvay  union  to  call  a  strike  there  was  a  failure,  t 
Mr.  Worthington-llas  tire  company  ever  vol- 


Cannot  Pay  More  Itecause  of  Principle. 


Mr.  Wortlilngton— Impossible?  What  is  Im-  I 
'  possible?  Could  not  arbitration  determine  the  | 
principle  Involved?  i 

Mr.  Pullman— At  president  of  the  company  I  ' 
do  not  care  to  give  any  other.  i 

Commissioner  Worthington  then  intro-  1 
duced  the  lanse  used  between  the  company 
and  its  tenants.  Quoting  from  its  contents 
he  said  that  it  provided  that  the  tenant  J 
should  make  all  repairs  to  plumbing,  water  ■] 
pipes,  glass,  etc.,  and  to  surrender  premises -i 
In  good  repair.  When  such  repairs  were 
made  by  the  company  the  amount  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  salaries.  Mr.  Pullman  was  vis¬ 
ibly  confused,  and  then  annoyed  at  the 
laughter  which  greeted  some  of  bis  answers. 

Mr.  Worthington-Now,  the  company  does  not 
make  any  repairs,  does  It? 

Mr.  Pullman— The  company  repairs  the  roofs 
or  outside  of  the  houses.  1  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details. 

Mr.  Worlhlnglon-Mut  by  the  lease  the  tenant 
Is  bound  to  make  all  repairs.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  tenant  shall  repay  the  company  for  any 

'^*R*.”’iili*man— ? sliVll  have  to  refer  you  to  some 
official  of  the  company,  jhaughter.  | 

Mr.  Worthington— The  rent  is  deducted  month- 

‘Vr  piunian-  lamunablo  myself  to  idcutlfy- 
that  lease.  You  handed  It  to  mo.  'i 

Mr.  I’ullmau’s  testimony  concluded  with' 
the  statement  that  the  company  now  de¬ 
clined  to  employ  any  member  of  the  Amer- 


clined  to  employ  any  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Kailway  union.  He  said  no  other  organ¬ 
ization  had  been  discriminated  against  aU 
Pullman,  but  was  un,able  to  recollect  of  any 
I  other  organization  evorh&vingexisted  there. 
He  said  the  employes  now  working  had  had 
enough  of  the  American  Kailway  union.  Mr. 
Worthington  then  again  asked  If  In  t^ 

'  opinion  of  Mr.  Pullman  the  company  could 
'  not  allord  to  pay  an  increased  scale  of  wages^ 
Mr.  Pullman  declaring  that  he  had  no  right  to 
use  the  stockhohiers’  money  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Kernau  then  Mm  a  baud. 
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Mr.  Kcrnan— When  tlie  generate 
was  inaoo  was  your  salary  roducody 
Mr,  i;iillmati-Na  ILauglitor.  I 
Mr.  Kcriian— 'I'hst  of 


Mr.  WIcIces  In  KebnttaL 

Vice  President  Wickea  then  succeeded  bis* 
superior  and  took  tbe  witness  chair,  armed 
with  his  documentary  evidence.  HaTing 
secured  permission  be  read  bis  stat^ 
ment,  which  embraced  every  detail  of 
the  strike,  supplemented  with  records 
c?‘”P““y's  books.  He  ad- 

r  promised  members 

ot  the  grievance  committee  that  they  should 
not  be  discharged  and  said  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  not  been  violated  by  him.  Prom 
statistics  which  he  presented  ho  claimed  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  vear 
ending  in  April,  1803.  was  $2.G!J  per  day  • 
for  the  same  succeeding  period,  *3,03.  which 
fact,  he  said,  disproved  statements  made  by 
strikers.  In  the  caso  of  Miss  Jennie  Curtis, 
sbovved  that  her  father  had  owed 
but  *17  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death 
which  sum  had  never  been  repaid  tbe  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  statistics  of  wages  paid  to  fe¬ 
male  operators  the  claim  was  made  that  in 
one  instance  one  woman  had  earned  50  cents 
an  hour  on  piece  work.  'Ibis  brought  out  a 
surly  reply  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kenian— How  long  had  you  been  making 
Ihje  misUUe  of  pa^ving  5^0  cents  per  houry 

drawn  to  the  circumstance  by  a  /uung  lady? 

Certainly  the  vice  president  took  the  Rev.  ' 
Mr.  Carwardine  to  task  for  making  state¬ 
ments  which  were  incorrect  and  could  not 
be  obtained  without  access  to  the  books  of 
the  company.  Refering  to  pages  of  Mr.  i 
Carwaraine's  publication  in  detail  Mr.  Wickes 
gave  statistics  which  bo  said  would  show  ‘ 
that  the  book  could  uot  be  regarded  as  cor¬ 
rect  in  any  feature.  Tbe  statments  of  Wit¬ 
nesses  Heathcote.  Rhode,  and  others  then 
came  in  for  an  attack,  which  was  based 
upon  the  figures  taken  from  the  pay 
rolls.  “Blacklisting,”  Mr.  Wickes  claimed,  ’ 
had  never  been  practiced  by  the 
Pullman  company,  though  the  foremen  had 
been  known  to  keep  a  list  of  discharged  men* 
who  were  considered  undesirable  employes. 
Quoting  from  the  statistics  again,  Mr. 
Wickes  concluded  his  testimony  for  the  day 
that  the  corporation  is  losing 
*500  every  month  by  furnishing  water  to  ' 
tenants  at  the  prices  now  charged. 

PULLMAN  STRIKERS  MIGRATB. 

Miawatba,  Kau.,  Ungages  In  the  Cap-Rufld- 
Ing  lndaBtr.y. 

Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Aug.  87. -A  company  of 
ex-employes  of  Pullman,  III,,  backed  by  Chi¬ 
cago  capitalists,  has  been  organized  to  build 
car  and  general  manufacturing  shops  at  Hia- 
.  watha,  Kau.  Local  ineu  have  taken  1^50,- 
1  Chicago  capitalists  $800,- 

000.  Louis  Meyer,  president,  and  C.  O.  Al¬ 
len,  secretary,  will  be  in  Hiawatha  Tuesday 
to  select  the  site  and  complete  arraufireuients 
to  begin  work  on  the  plant  at  once.  The 
company  will  be  managed  on  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan,  though  tbe  capital  is  guaranteed  U 
per  cent  on  the  investment  before  the  la¬ 
borer  comes  in  for  his  share.  The  company 
has  control  of  five  patents  and  manufactures 
all  kinds  of  railway  equipmout.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  ex-employes  of  the  Pullman  shops  will 
come  and  begin  the  building  of  the  works  as 
.  Boon  as  tbe  preliminary  arrangements  are 
made. 

•  Cowen  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  palace 
sleeping  car  for  which  Mr.  Pullman  is  said 

•  to  have  offered  him  *65,000  and  a  Now 
York  company  *80,000  and  a  royalty. 
Louis  Moyer,  president  of  the  compaut-,  li 
the  architect  of  tbe  Pulimau  shops,  and  has 
been  in  the  employ  ot  the  company  ever 
since  Us  organization.  Last  Thur.sday  a  party 
of  men  visited  tbe  tovfu  and  were  introduced 
ns  railroad  contractors.  Uno  ot  them  asked 
the  administrator  of  the  Both  Barnuuj  esfhte 
to  set  a  price  on  thirty  acres  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  town  site  just  south  ot  the  railroad 
yards.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  men  were 
ihe  heads  of  tbe  proposed  new  car  works, 

ASKS  FOR  WKIOHr-S  KESIONATIOK. 

Typographical  U.ilou  Says  the  Comml8sI$|Hi, 
lias  Uisqualilied  lliinself.  ^ 
meeting  ot  Typographicok 
union,  No.  10,  Sunday  afternoon  nresolutjOTl 
was  adopted  asking  President  LTevelauJ  to . 
call  for  tbe  resignation  of  Carroll  I).  WrighT 
commissioner  of  labor,  on  tbe  ground  that 
be  had  accepted  material  favors  from  n  cor¬ 
poration  into  whose  affairs  he  might  bo  caUed 
at  any  time  to  make  inquiry  iu  the  perf^i- 
auce  of  his  duties  as  a  government  officer. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  requesting 
Congressman  MeUanu  to  introduce  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  congress  to  investigate  the  accounts 
of  tile  commissioner  of  labor. 

File  an  Answer  to  the  Injunction. 

rspeclal  to  The  Times.  1 

DuBiQiE,  Iowa,  Aug.  87. -The  railroad 
■trikers  have  filed  an  answer  to  the  govern- 


I  Cj  ^ 

‘BACKED  UP  BY  WICKES 


PDLLMAN  FINDS  AN  EFFECTIVE  ALLY  III 
HIS  LIEUTENANT. 


Tlie  uatioii:il  strike  commission  has  asked 
nil  the  rai:roaas  iiireetoU  by  the  striKo  lo 
present  to  it  the  llgtircs  of  their  losses,  iu- 
cliuliug  property  destroyed,  expenses  in¬ 
curred,  loss  of  euruiiigs,  uiid  loss  of  wages  to 
the  men.  The  eommissiou  got  its  llrst  in- 
etallmeut  of  these  yesterday  mornini;. 

John  C.  Kelsey,  auditor  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  road,  was  the  first  witness  on  this 
point.  According  to  his  figures  that  road 
lost  i7,Ht)0  ill  property  destroyed,  ®iOO,Ul)L) 
estimated  loss  L  ■  . 


7,l3UU  t 


t  of 


United  isiates  deputy  marshals,  $90U  oiher 
extraordinary  expenses,  a  total  of  #280,900 

William  McFaden,  local  attorney  for  the 
Lake  IShore,  gave  the  losses  of  that  road  first 

-  as  to  jiroporty  injured  inside  the  city  limits, 
and  ne.xt  in  Cook  county  outside  the  city. 
The  items  under  the  first  head  were;  Dam¬ 
age  to  cars  owned  by  the  road,  #479.83;  to 
cars  of  other  roads  tor  which  it  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  #09:i;  damage  to  Lake  i^hore  passenger 
ears,  ts71.09;  to  Cake  Shore  engines,  #95  80; 
total  in  Chicago,  #1.211  92.  Outside  tne 
city  -Damage  to  Luke  iSliore  freight  cars, 
#2,002. 19 ;  to  freight  oars  of  other  roads  for 
which  they  were  responsible,  #1,258.21;  a 
total  outside  of  the  city  of  $9,050.94,  and 
3U  aggregate  of  #5,104.00.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses  incurred,  and  the  loss  of  earu- 

-  iugs  and  wages  he  ti'as  unable  to  give  at  this 
time  because  of  the  recent  death  o£  President 
Newell  and  the  absence  of  tne  division  super¬ 
intendent.  He  promised  to  present  them 

Edmund  P.  Broughton,  general  sunerin- 
teadeut  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
put  the  losses  of  that  road  in  another  way. 
tie  comtiared  the  freight  and  passenger  earu- 
Hgs  of  each  week  in  J  uly  this  year  with  the 
-eorrespoudiug  week  of  last  year.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $908,099.99  last  year  as  | 
a  a  u.st  $214,748.05  this  year,  a  falling  olf  , 
in  vf 59,280. 18.  The  pay  roll  was  reduced, 
however.  $59,557.84  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  lust  year.  The  extra  expense  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  strike  was  $21,600  and  the 
damage  to  properly  $2,977.  Ha  said  the 
zotuparison  of  passenger  earnings  was  not  a 
fair  one  because  of  the  extra  reveuao  from 
that  source  last  year  on  account  of  the 
World's  fair.  If  40  per  cent  was  taken  oil 
these  the  comparison  would  be  lair. 

John  E.  Besler,  general  superintendent  of 
,bo  Chicago,  Burliugtou  &  Quincy  road,  said 
the  road's  loss  on  account  of  the  strike,  out¬ 
side  of  loss  of  earniugs,  wa.s  $115,000. 

-  What  their  loss  of  earuiugs  was  be  did  not 
know,  but  it  was  large.  The  loss  of  wages  to 

-employee  be  did  not  kuow,  except  that  972 
men  earning  an  average  of  $9.50  a  day 
went  out  on  strike.  Borne  of  them,  he  said, 
-were  out  yet.  . 

Charles  fi.  Webb,  chief  clerk  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  bank,  was  there  to  toll  his  story  of  the 
Jennie  Curtis  rent  matter.  Me  said ; 

Miss  Cunts  called  at  the  bank  ami  said  she 


ccapy  tl 


x-spoiisiulc;  for  the  rent,  uiid  as  she  was  woixing 
:ii  the  Pullman  shop  she  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  Wright -Was  she  not  culled  upon  by  you 
111  the  first  Instance  in  relation  to  the  rent  ' 

Mr.  Webb -She  was  called  on  before  we  knew 
>f  Her  father's  death. 

-Mr.  Wright— Have  you  told  all  that  was  said 
n  relation  to  the  mutter' 

•Mr.  Webb  — 1  have  not  told  nil  the  conversation. 


F.  VV.  McKey,  general  yardmaster  of  the 
Sock  Island  road  since  Sept.  19,  1899,  was 
next  called.  He  knew  E.  B.  Ray.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  assistant  general  yardmaster  when 
the  witue.ss  became  yardmaster,  and  hold 
the  position  until  it  was  abolished  in  May, 
1894.  The  witness,  when  be  first  assumed 
the  duties  of  this  positiou,  was  kept  very 
busy  in  the  otHce,  so  he  gave  Kay  full  power 
to  biro  and  discharge  men,  whether  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  present  or  not.  it  was  Ray’s  duty 
to  report  to  tbs  witness  the  men  be  hired 
and  discharged,  but  it  was  not  bis  duty  to  ^o 
so  ia  writing,  nor  was  it  bis  duty  to  keep  a 
written  record  of  bis  discharges  or 
the  cause.  When  a  man  is  dis¬ 
charged  now  a  written  discharge  is 
given  him,  stating  his  service  with  the 
company  and  the  cause  of  his  discharge.  But 
even  now  a  written  report  of  the  cause  of 
di.scbarge  is  not  required  to  bo  made.  The 


.  tlioso  wlioow!!  I'.ouies  111  UoseliiiiU  or  ‘ilsuwlwr* 

!  and  have  vaid  for  them  out  of  their  earuliiifr. 
Aiiioua  others  of  tho  best  workmen  are  those 
who  runt  houses  In  I'ullman. 

Mr.  Kernan  read  some  of  the  cutthroat 
clauses  in  the  Pullman  lease,  particularly  the 
one  requiring  the  tenant  to  keep  the  house 
in  as  good  repair  as  he  received  it  without 
the  ordinary  exception  of  usual  wear  and 
tear.  He  asked  Mr.  VVicUes  if  he  thought 
any  tenant  ought  to  be  required  to  sign  such 
a  lease  as  that.  Mr.  VVickes  replied  that  he 
had  never  read  one  of  the  leases.  That  he 
did  netjhiuk  he  should  sign  such  a  lease,  but 
that  he  did  not  think  such  a  provision  bad 
ever  been  enforced. 

tVages  Sot  a  Matter  of  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Kuni.vn— You  took  tlio  position  that  you 
had  noiliina  to  arhitraic  hocaiisc  you  believe  the 
einnloyer  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  what  ho  can  affosd 
1  lo^^pay^^dld  you  not'; 

;  Mr.  Kernan-iyon't  you  believe  tliat  wages  may 
sometimes  become  a  matter  for  arbitration; 

Mr.  Wilkes— r do  not.  unless  liiey  arc  a  matter 
of  contract  and  i  he  question  Is  as  to  tile  meaning 
of  the  terms  ol  tile  contract.  The  law  of  suiqily 
and  demand  legiilates  wages. 

Mr.  Kernan— liut  don't  you  think  that  thecon- 
ceiiiratlonof  canJtal  worss  a  hardship  on  thoso 
wl'.o  have  only  labor  to  sell  and  puts  them  at  a 
disadvant.i',e.' 

.Mr.  Wiek'es-I  don't  tliink  the  car  building 
husinuss  is  I  oncentrated.  I'here  are  a  great  many 
car  inii!de:s  in  the  country.  If  we  arbitrated 
eonreining  wages  they  iniglit  be  raised  so  bign 
we  could  not  do  business  in  competition  with 

•Mr.  Kernan— la  tho  policy  of  your  company  op¬ 
posed  to  labor  unions; 

iMr.  Wlckes— We  never  objected  to  unions  in 
oiirahops.  u.tcupt  In  one  instance,  tliat  of  the 
Aiiierlcan  Uullway  union.  There  are  and  always 
have  been  union  men  among  our  emploves.  Wo 
are  willing  and  always  have  been  to  treat  with 
our  men  ns  individuals  and  as  men. 

.Mr.  Kernan— You  think  it  perfectly  fair,  do 
you,  foreacli  employe  to  come  up  and  argue 
witli  you  aoout  his  wages,  and  believe  ho  has  an 
equal  opp  irtunity  with  you; 

Mr.  Koriiaii— You  represent  a  concentration  of 
capital  liecaiise  you  have  Iheabillty  to  do  It  well. 
lljvc.Tt  tnu  men  tile  right  to  bo  roproseuted  by 


could  put  U! 


0  wouldn't 


^Mr.  Kernan— NoWj^wdien  you  reduced  Uio  wages 

look  lit  siicii  a  low  |irh*  you  reduced  tlie  wages 
of  itiose  datag  similar  Work  on  your  own  cars  in 
repairs,  ho  that  the  (Mautioii  you  made  inured 
as  a  protM  %wtuecom|fny  on  Ita  own  work.  U 


Commissioner  Komiia  then  read  a  com-  , 
municution  from  the  American  Railway .. 
union  asking  permission  to  cross-examino. 
George  M.  Pnlfmaii.  Mr.  Kernan  stated  that  ^ 
the  commission  would  deny  the  application  ] 
for  the  present,  as  the  commission  had  not  ' 
yet  decided  to  recall  the  wltne.ss.  An  attor-  ■ 
uey  for  the  union  thou  explained  that  he  had  ! 
been  engaged  for  such  purpose  and  explained 
the  application  being  made  at  this  late  hour, 
because  Mr.  Pullman's  appearance  on  the 
stand  had  been  entirely  unexpected.  He  wae 
overruled  by  Commissioner  Kernan,  but  was 
given  permission  to  submit  any  questions  be 
saw  tit  in  writing  and  if  such  points  had  not 
been  covered  in  the  testimony  and  it  was 
possible  Mr.  Pullman  would  be  recalled. 

Inspector  Nicholas  Hunt  of  the  ISecond  di¬ 
vision  Ibep  testilled  from  his  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  leading  events  of  the  strito. 
From  June  37,  when  his  force  had  first  been 
called  into  active  service  to  protect  railroad 
property  at  various  points,  up  to  July  » 
there  had  been,  no  serious  diSlculty.  There 
bad  been  a  large  number  of  idle  men  stand¬ 
ing  around,  but  no  trouble  of  any  kind  bad 
beau  experienced. 

Mr.  Wortliliigtoii— Will  you  please  state  In  a 
general  way  wlial  occurred  after  July  d'/ 

Mr.  Hunt— Oil  that  date  some  trains  were 
stopiicd  by  twenty  or  thirty  men.  Tho  police 
dlsiwrsed  the  crowds  and  furnished  protection  to 
the  trainineu.  1  had  iio  personal  knowledge  of 
these  trains  being  stopped,  my  Inforniation  on 
that  point  buinggaineu  from  reports  of  railway 
oltlciuls.  1  Kiinw  of  no  vioUmce  being  done  when 
the  trains  were  stopped.  The  trainmen  apparent- 


Mr.  Worthington— Was 


re  stationed  around  t 


PULLMAN  DOESnip^ 

40BNT  OF  THB  MODIL  TOWN  TELLS  OP 
THE  EENIINQ  SYSTEM. 

Auarca  tho  Strike  Conimlsalon  that  the 
Clause  In  tho  Lease  Maklu,f  tho  Tenant 
ray  for  Repairs  to  Houses  Is  a  Head 
Letter  anil  lias  Never  Meen  Knforcecl  to 
Ills  Iiiiowle.lge-F,  U.  Adams  to  Tes- j 
tify  Today  on  tho  Wage  Question  at  ! 
Pullman.  | 

T^^l^VedeHck  U."  Adams"'“^he°author 

pear  botore  it  this  moruiug.  Mr.  Adams  hss  ? 

5.S;PS“.^“ 

day  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
wdio  were  out  of  the  city  it  had  heard  all 
the  witnesses  that  had  been  asked  to  come  i 
before  it  either  by  the  commission  itself  or 
those  interested  on  either  side.  Further 
would  be  confined  to  rebuttal  • 

Ihe  commission  has  heard  testimony  on 
bein  he  h“'' «  witnesses  have  , 

“  j  beard,  borne  of  them,  as  E.  V.  Debs 
and  K.  Bt.  John,  occupied  nearly  an  aatirk 
Rei-  t’l  esident  \^icke“  the  ' 

V  “’■"'“'■‘‘I”.?'  ^bomas  Heathoote, 

A.  H,  bullivan,  and  baiuuol  Uompers,  occu-  s 
pied  practically  halt  a  day. 

amounts  to  nearly 
SUO.OOO  printed  words,  besides  the  dooii- ' 
mentary  evidence  flied.  ’  I 

The  sessions  of  the  commission  have  beeh  \ 
well  attended.  The  comniis  siouors  have  bton 
constant  m  attendance  and  closely  attentive  - 
to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 
t^Only  one  session  was  held  yesterday.  The 
first  witness  of  the  day  was  Arthur  G.'  Wells,  I 
assistant  to  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
bauta  he  road,  lhat  company,  he  said,  lost 
in  cars  destroyed  !fa,87!i.O«;  buildings  de-  ^ 
stroyed,  ?a,bOa  84;  total,  The 'J 

estimated  loss  of  business  was  8500,000  and  i 
of  wages  to  the  men  SI  11,2 17  8(1  Tliii  i 
strike  on  tho  road,  he  said,  had  never  beea 
formally  declared  off. 

Tenants  Do  Not  Fay  for  Repairs. 

tnwn*!!f acting  agent  forthe-' 
town  of  1  ullman,  said  he  represented  the 
company  in  the  matter  of  renting  its  propw- 
ty,  and  had  a  power  of  attorney  to 
leases  tor  the  Fullman  Land  company,  wh^ 
owned  all  the  residences  down  there  that  S* 

I  ullmau  s  1  alace  Car  company  did  not.  ^ 
leases  used  by  tho  two  concerns  were  exactly' 
alike  in  their  terms,  ho  believed,  thought 
had  never  compared  them.  The  PtBH 
mans  lalaco  Car  company  ownect- 
Why  residences  do’wu  there. 

.  v\  hj  the  conditions  in  the  leoM 

are  such  as  they  are  he  did  not  know  He 
used  the  forms  furnished  to  him.  While  the 
tenant  should  make 
^  repairs,  even  those  necessary  to  make  good'' 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  as  matte:  offfi 
all  lepairs  were  made  by  the  company  and^ 
agXr  cr®  '““‘'cions  L^eat ' 

aloiSS? 

Ihougl,  US  il  imiltci' o/fuct  I  know  aro'uo“l?*’4 
on'irs“i?P  n"  of  re-’ 

pairs  at  I’lillmau,  said:  ^ 

With  few  exceptions  the  ivpuirs  are  free  to^ 
biokcu’il-iss'®ti,'.?,',‘,'!II‘....'''.  “’“‘“by  charged  with- 


Island  T  oo*^  Commercial  hall,  Blue 

Js"'  sr.  ■ 

'  ^‘Imua'ilv  all’  i’lM  ',*‘1"®**  at  ‘Se  Iloch  lilaml 

.  thriinmus  nf  .1  '  ■  V*®  “““pany  furnished 

f  of  thns^^hf,  "alfadozen 

'  .  1.  1®  ‘■‘•bpo'niied  were  not  at  tho  meeting 

fho'ii  ’  ““‘b‘“K  about  it,  and  nothing  o? 

ha  Zr  ‘"'°'V®,'‘«®  “‘'““t  ‘be  strike  except 
that  there  had  been  one.  It  was  clear  the 
commissioners  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  taking  up  time  with  witnesses 

uLv't*®*"  ‘®“*'“  ®“‘y  that 

they  know  nothing  to  which  they  could  tes- 
‘base  had  been  on  the 
'  thov'h  ^b“irman  Wright  announced  that 

,|b7HoSklsTand"r^aT“*'* 


lOM- 


CJ/vyy^£^\ 


How  thoTTock  I«l»nd  Wm  dwlered. 

«itnesbeson  behalf  of  the 
roan  was  H.  K,  Saunders,  5134  Armour  ave¬ 
nue,  assistant  eeueral  yardmaster  on  the 
Kock  Island,  an  olltce  which  the  general 
j-ardmaster  testllled  Tuesday  had  been  S- 
ished  last  Aiiril  to  get  rid  of  K.  K.  Uay 
at  the  meetlu^g 

werB  ahn.  ?vf.M"‘“"'“’‘  ‘"•‘‘ared;  that  there 
were  about  ^00  present,  not  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  railroad  men.  The  motion  to 
5“®  P“t  to  a  rising  vote.  Not  more 
M  ■^‘^ter  tlie  couelusiou 

,  of  Mr.  Debs’  speech  there  was  a  general 
j  wovemeut  among  those  standius  near  thn 
.  door  and  others  to  get  out.  A  uiaa  named 
_  Hal  yer  moved  to  strike  at  7  o'clooh  the 
next  moruing.  Ibe  chairman  put  tl»mo- 
,  tion.  Ibose  near  the  door,  who  warn  all 
standing,  said  nothing,  but  those  on  the 

their  huts,  and  made  other  expressions  ot 
enthusiasm.  The  negative  of  the  qnektioii 

•  was  never  put.  hmvbwu.i 

t'  Tresident  Hov»- 

k  c-  using  abusive  aud  violent  language. 

k^SipituotH  were  applied  to  Piiliman  ajid  the* 
r  ‘“'‘®  your  plad* 'kill 

r  em  with  a  coupling  pin,”  was  declaVifl  to 
have  been  u.sed.  ov«m«u  vo 

•  ‘"'““’P'  though  he  lives  at  Twitotv- 

•  Uiird  street  and  Wabash  aveuiie,  was  at  the 
{  Blue  Island  iiioetiug.  He  is  a  yardmkster 
'  for  the  Kock  Island.  He  thought  that  there 
,  was  probably  300  or  400  men  present.  How 

many  were  railroad  men  ho  didn’t  know. 

’  ““  violent  language  used  and 

t'  **  w  Vh  about  tbe  vote. 

>  l',*'**®/.  “Kfut  tor  the  liock  Island 

'  th  ^  Blue  Island,  was  also  at  the  meeting. 

;  He  thought  there  were  300  or  400  men  pret 
I  ent,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-third  were 
Vallrond  men.  He  did  not  know  how  many 
t  voted,  because  he  was  oue  of  the  first  to  leave 

-thoue,ht  Mr.  Howard  s  speech  wus  very  vio- 
.  lent.  He  applied  epithets  to  Kullman^  said 
r  be  ought  to  be  hanged’ aud  that  he  -(How- 
►♦rd)  would  hko  to  head  a  crowd  to  do  It. 

•  A«iu.sc  Howard  of  Lsiog  Abusive  I.anguage. 

r  P’  P'  .  'r^“®'*/’  yardmaster  lor  the  Rock 
Islaud  at  Kuie  Island,  said  that  as  custodian 
-  ru®  uaB  lie  knew  that  there  were  about 
400  men  present.  Of  these  about  126  were 
_  railway  workers.  AV  hen  it 


and  of  these  probably  fifty  I 
men.  The  strike  nt  Blue  I 


„iou.  me  strike  nt  Blue 

I  SI  ““h  """  f"®'  f ?®ordiug  to  the  witness,  to 
Mir.  Howard  and  Mr.  Debs-^-Howard  in  bar- 
»  ticular  aud  Debs  incidentally.  Howard  was 
violent  and  abusive  In  bis  language,  but 
curried  bis  point  with  the  people  he  was 
witness  is  a  member  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Railway  Conductors,  but  not  of  the 
Americau  Hallway  uniou.  . 

“  ^''  ^t^liman  at  Blue  IslaniL' 
,  thought  there  were  300  or  400  meu  preset 
^  at  the  Commercial  hall  meeting,  of  whom 
,  Bbout  half  were  railway  meu.  Half  the 
:  audience  had  gone  out  when  the  vote  was 
taken.  It  had  been  announced  that  the  maet- 
'  Mor®*  °'  ®'’  ®='®®P'^  taking  the  vote,  and  all 
railway  men  wore  requested  to  remaiu, 
f Cmiioy  of  Blue  Island,  a  switchman, 
mie  DO^Pf^i  "'®’’®  people  there  aud 
oue-tliird  of  them  were  railway  meu.  Pre- 
I  liminaiy  to  taking  the  vote  the  chairman 
asked  those  in  favor  Of  striking  to  rise  and 
nearly  everybody  rose.  This  witness  differed 
from  some  of  those  wbo  preceded  him  by 
'  cafled^^foi**^  negative  of  the  question  was 
■  sav'''  "“‘■B'l'ilB'in-Bave.vou  anything  else  to 


f  3"uVu?ih"°VmVL'iiu^^^^^^  ‘‘r“  *"i« 

PL', '.o’?  '  I’pl'itcd  DiVd  ou“^o\he'ni.'‘'']t's“u 

I  :iK‘'“V„  ,'"''«"  l'®'i  nil'll  strike  to  do  that.  Hut 
tnest  fellows  hadn't.  They  liart  just  struck  for 
otll'daimnlfc  k''‘®'a'i®«  ®i’  notifying  the 

Oeorge  Furlong,  a  Blue  Islaud  plumber^- 

was  at  the  meeting.  He  thought  about  one- 
third  of  those  present  were  railway  men. 
Ihe  others  were  mostly  bricKmakers. 

I  red  Baumbach;  a  Blue  Island  farmer, 
was  at  the  meeting.  He  thought  there  were 
300  people  present  and  that  a  third  of  them 
were  railroad  meu.  He  heard  both  Debs  and 
Howard,  but  did  not  remember  that  either 
of  them  used  violent  language  or  applied 
epithets  to  Pullman. 

Knew  Nolliiiig  About  the  Matter. 

George  Davis  is  a  Blue  Islaud  tailor  aud 
•was  at  the  meeting  for  a  short  time  only. 
He  knew  nothing  about  any  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  matters. 

Otto  Jlorling,  another  Blue  Island  tailor,  ‘ 
was  there.  He  heard  Debs,  Howard,  and! 
others  speak,  1  ut  left  before  the  vote  wast 
taken.  Ho  dij  not  hear  any  violent  language 
used  except  that  Howard  applied  au  epithet 
to  Pullmau. 

James  Simmons,  a  tailor,  thought  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  present  were  railroad  meu. 
■Tbe  number  of  busiuess  men  pre.sent  was 
•mall.  He  heard  Howard,  but  did  uot  boar 
him  counsel  violence.  | 

Alexander  Quasso,  another  tailor,  went  to  • 
the  meeting  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  Debs 
.and  Howard.  He  heard  no  violence  coun- 
Mad  except  some  reference  by  Mr.  Howard 
justice  of  banging  Pullmau.  He  did 
■■Mar  anything  about  a  coupling  pin.  He 
HK.aot  DreaiBt  when  tbe  vote  was  token.  j 


called  for,  but  tlio  allinuat  _  _ _ ^ 

iiDaoiinous  that  ho  paid  little  utteutiou  to 
how  many  voted  iu  the  negative.  After  the 
vote  was  taken  there  was  a  btrike  committee 
appointed  and  other  biiKino,s  transacted. 
He  rememliered  hearing  Howard  sav  they 
could  tie  up  the  Hock  Island  roa<l  as  tight  us 
a  drum  and  if  that  didn’t  win  they  would 
touch  another  button,  wdiich  he  understood 


to  mean  that  men  would  be  called  out  at 
other  points. 

John  Clancey,  an  ex-railroader,  now  a  real 
estate  dealer,  thought  half  those  present 
were  railroad  men. 

I.'ld  Not  Expect  to  Interfere  with  Mails 

(Ihnrles  Keck,  a  clerk  iu  a  feed  store, 
couldn’t  get  into  the  meetiug  at  first,  it  was 
I  BO  crowded,  but  did  afterward.  He  heard 
one  speaker  say— he  didn’t  know  who  it  was 
—that  they  could  cut  oil’  I’ullmans  without 
interfering  with  the  mails,  liecause  the  train 
could  go  on  without  the  l-’ullmaus,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  did  whenever  the  roads  saw  lit  to 
leave  the  I'ulimans,  and  that  a  judge  in  In¬ 
diana  hud  so  decided. 

The  witnesses  iu  this  Rock  Island  batch  of 
subpienas  who  wore  not  at  the  meetiug  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  mutters  they  were  ■ 
called  to  testify  to  were;  Joseph  Uippot,  a 
milk  dealer;  D.  Braham,  a  cigar-maker |  • 
Henry  Lusson,  now  a  grocer,  formerly  a 
I  brakemuu;  M.  Knpeiski,  a  tailor;  J.  C. 

[  Kline,  a  feed  dealer;  Paul  Clausen,  a  Imker; 

John  Clausen,  a  painter;  John  Hiegau,  a 
^  plumber,  and  Owen  O'Keefe,  a  bartender. 


jc^Y" 


|  END8  ITS  LABORS  HERE 

STfiUCi  OOMMI3SIOM  01-0323  ITS  INOnj. 
KIBS  IN  CHIOAOO. 


Mayor  Ilopklni,  the  I 
His  Measures  to 
■nd  the  Bailway 
Actiuus  Durini;  th 
■trlke-Saye  the  1*( 
•*•<1  that  Ample  J 
nlsheil. 


•»t  Wltnen,  Telle  of 
'revent  Lawless, leee 
L'ompanies’  Feeuliar 
»  Thick  of  the  Big 
lice  Did  Their  Duty 
rotectloQ  Was  Fur. 


I  Bfteruoou,  adjonniinc  to  mte,  i. 

.  consideraWe  poTtioror,i““'^®‘y  “““““  ““‘I  « 
i  prialod  lor  the  inve.Ugat ion  “e'Ss 
■  1  h 9  proceed i OK'S  liave  h.,e,.  . 

,  manner  highly^  sati,factorv  to  ' 

;  Blon  and  tj'everyu  ’y  concerned  No“,K“'e 
,  rences  ol  an  unpleasant  nature  have  mar  “ed 

r Sr 'f  I"  -s 

vent  a  recurrence  of  the  Into  labor  trouWer 

aTo‘“be‘ hr  a  a  “t^t TC ' 

ions  of  the  qur^or  invoker"  fal^’r 
considered.  But  few  wltnBs«BT,L..i  e  . 

^““‘‘“‘ouy  adduced ^vas  ' 
alread^g^en  “  to  that 


I  The  first  ' 
Wade,  at  p— 
partment  < 


larshal  Wade  Testiilea 
tness  of  the  day  was  S.  C.  i 
o,  Je 

r,  \  •‘‘io  nocu  island  road.  Fmm  * 

ployed  on  Tn  d^  ' 

miptfin* o/u.nite^l'statlf deputy  marhl^j 

■  he  Lid  committed  it,  ] 


0 
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OT  A  MODEL  TOWN 


Strike  Commissioners  Do  Not 
Approve  of  Mr.  Pullman’s 
Little  City. 

Wages  of  the  PaIa(‘o  Car  Coini)anv's 
Men  Were  Low  aiul  Tlicir 
Eents  High, 


The  Railway  Managers'  Association  Pre¬ 
vented  Employes  From  Having  a 
Voice  as  to  Their  Pay. 


National  Arhitmtion  Roiiid,  Witli  Full  Power 
to  Settle  Dispnlos  Itet ween  fialioi’ and 
Capital,  Is  Recommended, 


■Wasbixoton-,  Xov.  12.— The  ITnitod  States 
government  report  on  the  preat  railway 
strike  in  connection  ^vith  tlic  Pullman  trouble 
*  was  made  public  to-day.  The  report,  wliich 
is  signed  by  tlie  federal  labor  commissioner, 

;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  his  fellow  investi- 
1  gators,  John  D.  Kcrnan,  of  New  Yorlc,  and 
'  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  of  Illiuol.s,  Is  ad- 
rdressed  toPi’csidont  Cleveland,  and  abounds 
;  In  passages  which  will  attract  wide  atten- 
ition,  particularly  the  portion  referring  to 
the  now  famous  “Ceueral  Managers'  Associ¬ 
ation,”  the  organiziitiuu  of  high  raihvay  ofll- 
cials  that  encompassed  the  memorable  de¬ 
feat  of  the  American  Hallway  Union. 

The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  tlie 
twenty-four  railroads  directly  rei)resentcd 
In  the  General  Managers'  Association  was 
12,108, .552, til*.  Tlie  number  of  employes  w.as 
221,097.  The  commission  eontinnes: 

This  voluntary  unineorporateil  association 
was  formed  In  Ib.sO.In  Its  cou.stltntlou  the  object 
of  the  association  Is  stated  to  be  “the  consider¬ 
ation  of  problems  of  management  arising  from 
the  operation  of  railroads  terrainatlng  or  cen¬ 
tering  at  Chicago.”  It  further  provides  that  “aU 
funds  needed  shall  be  raised  by  assessments 
divided  equally  among  the  members.  ’  There 
are  no  limitations  as  to  ''consideration  of  prob- 

agers  and  the  resources  of  the  railroad  corpora- 

Untll  June,  1894,  the  assoclation'.4  possibil¬ 
ities  as  a  strike  tighter  and  wage  arbiter  lay 
rather  dormant.  Its  roads  fixed  a  “Chicago 
scale”  for  switchmen,  covering  all  lines  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  Marcn,  1893,  the  switchmen  de¬ 
manded  more  pay  from  each  road.  The  associ¬ 
ation  concluded  that  they  were  paid  enough— If 
anything,  too  much.  The  roads  so  Informed 
the  men.  The  Switchmen's  .Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  America  wrote  to  Mr.  St.  .lohn, 
as  chairman,  acquiescing.  He,  as  chairman  of 
the  Ganeral  Managers'  Association,  concluded 
,  his  reply  as  follows : 

;  The  association  apnroves  the  course  taken  by 

giving  due  coiisldei'aiion. 

[  Men  Under  Subjection. 

I  This  seems  to  show,  the  report  says,  that 
employes  upon  association  roads  are  treated 
as  under  subjection  to  tlie  General  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association,  and  the  report,  after  de¬ 
tailing  the  action  of  tho  association  in  es¬ 
tablishing  agencies  and  employing  men, 

I  This  was  the  flrst  time  when  men  on  each  line 
were  brought  sharply  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  in  tiuestlons  as  to  wages,  rules,  etc.,  each 
line  was  supported  by  twenty-four  combined 
I  railroads.  This  association  likewise  prepared 
I  for  Its  use  elaborate  schedules  of  wages  paid 
utlro  Hues  of  Its  twenty-four  mem- 
bjeet  of  these  schedules 


>ad  1 


hers.  The  p 
was  to  let  each 
paid.  Finding 
lines  urged  Increase 
wages  paid  elsewhere 
aasoclation  prepared  a 
•ohedule  fr>r  ail  i 


t.^d tiring  1H93  it  being  tl 
le  General  Managers'  .\sso 


gist”  each  _  _  __  _  . 

matters,  one  form  of  assistance 
■  '  secure 


association  to 


.  ,  men  enough  through  Its 

- - take  the  places  of  all  strikers— re¬ 
actions  were  here  and  there  made  on  the  dlf- 


iBOTHSIDESCEliSURED 


Government  Strike  Commission 
Files  Its  Report 


TROOPS  WERE  NEEDED 


I  Right  of  the  President  to  Send 
Them  Is  Upheld. 


ARBITRATION  IS  FAVORED. 


Recommendations  Looking  to  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Future  Trouble. 


Creation  of  a  Body  Similar  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commis- 


Washinotox,  D.  C.  Nov.  li).— Tlio  I'lnted 
8tate.s  povernnient  ivixu't.  on  the  x-roat  rail¬ 
way  strike  in  eoiinootion  v^itll  the  riillman 
trouble  was  made  ptil>lio  today.  Tin*  re¬ 
port,  wliieli  is  sinned  by  the  Federal  Labor 
Commissioner,  t'arroll  D.  Wrinlit  and  his 
I  fellow  investigators,  .iobii  D.  Kernan.  of 
Now  York,  ami  Nieliolas  E.  'Wortliinffton, 
of  Illinois,  is  addressed  to  President  Cleve¬ 
land  and  abounds  in  passas'es  wliieh  will 
attract  wide  attention,  partienlarly  that 
portion  referring  to  tlie  now  famous  Gen¬ 
eral  Manajrers'  A  .soeiation,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  hisrh  railway  otiieials  that  encom¬ 
passed  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Union. 

The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  the 
twenty-four  railroads  directly  represented 
in  the  General  Managers’  Association  was 
t8,108,5.Vi,01~.  The  number  of  employes 


tlon  of  problems  o( 
the  operation  of  railrt 
Iny  at  Chicago.”  It 
I  funds  needed  shall  i 
'  divided  equally  amoi 


your  body  and  desires  to  deal  fail 
.ployes,  and  believes  th.it  oar  swi 
j  celving  cue  consideration."  1 
tshow  that  employes  upon  assocu 
I  treated  us  under  subjection  lo  thi 
agers’  Association. 

After  detailinn-  the  action  o 
I  tion  in  establish injr  a!,-eDcies 
]  ing  men,  the  report  adds; 

This  was  the  first  time  when 


schedtdes  was  to 
roads  paid.  Find 
lines  urged  iiierci 
paid  elsewhere,  a 
prepared  and  prci 


matters,  one  form  of  assistance  hein;  for  the 
association  to  s  leure  man  enough  through  its 
iKtciicles  to  take  the  places  of  all  slrikcrs-ro- 
ductlons  wero  here  and  Ih  ;ro  made  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  the  leudoncy  and  eHorl  appar- 


.Miblp  uiid  seomud  simply  Pent  upon  I 
‘^lundor  uud  desi ruction.  They  Bullicred  I 
Wherover  opporlunlly  oltcn  d  lor  their  duslardly  I 


.thoreby  tfiven  un  excuse  and  incentive  to  uatber  I 
[And  to  uomniit  crime,  the  responsibility  rests  I 
itorgely  with  the  Am.Tlcan  Hallway  I’nion;  I 


Strikes  huiI  Ituyeotts  Itarintrlsnis. 
^l^reaching  its  conclusions  the  commission  has 

due  wei;(hl  to  the  many  siigt'estions  and  argu¬ 
ments  presented.  It  is  eacoura„'ing  to  Had  gen¬ 
eral  conuurrunct^  even  among  labor  leaders,  in 

■SSrbarlsms’unllt  for  the*  intel'llgmiu'e^of  thufage! 
■•od  as.  ctonoinlcally  considered,  very  iniurloiis 
and  destructive  forces.  Whether  won  or  lost  is 
Broadly  immaterial  They  are  war  .-Internecine 
ayr— and  call  for  proan^s.s  to  a  higher  plane  of 
Muoatioii  and  nilciligeuce  in  adjusting  the  rela- 
Uoo^ol^capital  and  labor.  These  barbarisms 

defy  law  antfordcr,  disturb  society,  intim*rd*ute 


defy  law  and  order,  disturb  society,  intimidate 
capital,  convert  industrial  paths  where  there 
ought  to  he  plenty  into  highways  of  poverty  and 
orimo,  hear  as  their  fruit  the  arrogant  Hush  of 
victory  and  the  humiliating  sting  of  defeat,  and 

Many  Impartial  oliservers  are  reaching  the 
^w  that  “ueh  of  the^r^al  re.sponslbllity  for 

•nd  with  the  govonimenl  for  not  adciiuately 
controlling  monoiinlies  uiid  corporations,  and 

laws  can  completely  remedy  contentions  as  to 
wages.,  etc.,  but  many  do  insist  that  something 
guhetaiitial  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
Uon  if  attempted  honestly,  reasonably,  and  in 


:  Since  nations  have  gv 
•folding  disputes  by  c. 
'l^Ung  them  by  nrbitral 
[tad  labor  in  their  depom 


olianged  Iho  Im.sincss  and  industrial  .situation 
iOur  railroatis  were  cliartured  on  the  theory  that 
•ilhoir  lompetitiou  would  amply  protect  shinpers 
fas  to  rates,  etc  .  and  employes  as  to  wages  uud 
jOthcr  conditions.  Combination  has  largelv  4*- • 
.atroyed  this  tlicor.v,  and  has  seriously  disturbed 
the  natural  worhlug  of  tho  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  which,  in  theory,  are  ba.seii  upon  cem- 
peiilion  for  labor  between  tho.se  who  demaoQ it 
us  well  us  among  lho.se  who  supply  It.  i’oi'.'in- 
sinncc.  as  wc  have  shown,  there  is  no  longoritty 
torapetitivc  demand  among  the  twenty-four 
railroads  of  Chicago  lor  .switchmen.  They  have 
ceased  competing  with  each  olher.  They  are  no 
longer  twenty-four  separate  and  competing  em- 


evor  men  may  differ  about  the  propriety 
thiity  of  labor  unions,  wo  must  all  receg- 
lO  fnct  that  wo  have  them  with  us  to  stay, 
grow  moi'C  numerou.s  and  powerful.'  Is  it 


apypfiibliity,  ami  to  prevent  thei 
yroaslons  by  conferring  upon 
lieges  citjoycd  by  corporations,  v 


ponitious  have  undoubtedly  benciUed  the  conn- 

wfu  Hot  be  surprising  if  the  inarvcl  of  the  next 
Ufty  years  l>c  tlie  advancoraont  of  lalior  to  a  no- 
■ilkiii  (|f  like  power  and  rcHnon.;ibility.  Wo 
have  heroloforo  encouraged  the  one  and  com¬ 
paratively  nugloctod  tho  olher.  Does  not  wis- 
aoiaslotnnud  tnat  each  be  encouraged  to  prosper 
fagllliuately  and  to  grow  into  harmonious  rcla- 


true  interests  and  rights  of  eiihor. 

-  The  commission  dooms  recommendations  of 
■peolHc  remedies  premature.  Such  u  problem, 
for  Instance,  as  universal  government  ownership 
of  railroads  is  too  vast,  many  sided,  and  far 
away,  if  aUemptnd,  to  ho  consnlorod  ns  an  im¬ 
mediate.  practical  remedy,  it  belongs  to  tho 
aooiallstic  groan  of  public  iiuestions.  wheroirov- 
ernment  ownership  is  advoculcd  of  monopolies 
•efich  as  telegraphs,  telephones,  express  com¬ 
panies.  and  municipal  ownership  of  water- 


changed '^'economic or  induslrial  conditions. 
Other  nations  under  ihelr  conditions  own  and 
operate  telegraphs  and  railroads  with  va- 
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FAVOKS  LABOR’S  CAUSE 


STRIKE  COMMISSION  REPORTS. 


General  Uanaarere'  AMoclatlan  8cared-Par« 
m:<nent  Syitem  of  InTeatlKatlns  DU- 
putre  Between  Railways  and 
Employes  b  Advised. 


The  report  of  the  gpecial  labor  commlssio* 
appointed  to  InveBtigste  the  causes  of  the  re- 
cent  railway  strike  was  made  public  yester¬ 
day.  It  it  siened  by  the  federal  labor  commis- 
•loner,  Carroll  D.  irrijrht,  and  bit  fellow-ln- 
Testigators,  John  D.  Kernan  of  New  York  and 
Nicholas  E.  Worthington  of  Illinois,  and  Is 
addressed  to  President  Cleveland.  It  abounds 
In  passages  which  will  attract  wide  attention 
particularly  the  portion  referring  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Managers- association,  the  organkatlon 
of  high  railway  officials  which  accomplished 
the  defeat  of  the  American  Railway  union 
The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  the 
twenty-four  railroads  directly  represented  in 
the  General  Managers’ awociatlon  was  |2,108  - 
number  of  employes  wasVjK- 
The  report  continues: 

'Jformcd'i'lfS 


“This  volurtury  unincorporated  a8< 
was  formed  in  1886.  In  its  constitution 
ject  of  the  association  Is  stated  to  be  ‘the'^con. 
sideration  of  problems  of  manaffement  arisina 
railroads  terminating  ~ 
centering  at  Chicago.’  It  further  emvirtei,  .. 


laiiiuuus  lerminattnir  oi 

•aU^u^u■d7neVded\“^2iibl^a®^by'’L^^^ 

lcror''fun1^!TxcSpt‘“the“w"^11f/?^X 

and  the  resources  of  tlie  railroad  eerner«.i„5„  ™ 


““'o  l»y  rather 


March.  ISI.3,  the  switchmen  demanded  mon 
the™  were  association  concluded 


they  were  paid  enough:  if  anythinff,  too  much 
The  roads  so  informed  the  men.  The  Swltch- 


'  America  wro 
,  acquiescing. 


■  Me 


kJ  approves  the  course  taken 

by  your  body  and  desires  to  deal  fairlv  will  all 
Jecelvhfg  j*ue'*coSsiXlu^^^^  switchmen  are 
“This  seems  to  Show  that'employes  upon  as- 
treated  as  under  subjection 
to  the  General  Managers’  association.” 

Uniform  Wages  on  all  Hoads. 

The  report  after  detailing  the  action  of  the 
association  in  establishins:  agencies  and  em¬ 
ploying  men,  adds: 


“This  was  the  first  time  when  w 
were  brought  sharply  face  r 


fnM  Drought  sharply  face  to  face  with  tS 
faci  tnatln  questions  as  to  wages,  rules,  e 
- ”"'T  supported  by  twenty-four  « 


u  line  was  supported  by  twenty-four 
ed  railroads.  Thi.s  association  llkewiat 


wages  paid  upon  the  entire  lines  of  its  tw 
four  members.  The  proposed  object  of 
schedules  was  to  let  each  road  know  what  other 
roads  paid.  Finding  that  the  men  upon  some 
lines  urged  increase  to  correspond  with  wagei 
paidelsewhere,  a  committee  of  th - 


paid  elsewhere,  a  committee  of  the  assooi^oa 
prepared  and  presented  a  uniform  schedule  for 
all  membership  roads.  It  was  deemS 
file  report.  Ii 
was  distributed  to  members  In  KnvAn - 
bop,  1893.  This  distribution  aloSe  enJwed 
the  report  to  be  used  with  efficiency  as  an 
oQuallzer  As  the  result  during  1898-lt  being 
then  well  understood  that  as  to  wages  etc  it 
was  an  Incident  of  the  General  Managers’ as¬ 
sociation  to  ‘assist’  each  road  in  case  of  trouble 
over  such  matters,  one  form  oT  assistance  being 
for  the  association  to  secure  men  enough 
through  its  agencies  to  take  the  places  of  all 
sinners— reductions  were  here  and  there  made 
on  the  different  roads. the  tendency  and  effort 
apparently  being  to  equalize  the  pay  on  all  lines. 

It  Is  aUmltied  that  the  action  of  the  assoola- 
tlon  has  great  weight  with  outside  lines  and 
this  tenas  to  establish  one  uniform  scale 
1  throughout  the  .  “ 

’  Step  of  admitting 


admitting  lines  not  running  into  Chicago 
tu  membership  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
railroads  in  wage  contentions 

against  all  employes  - 


Breon.  The  commissloi 
authority,  statu- 
I  otherwise,  can  be  found  to  justify  some 

of  the  association  which  have 
come  to  light  In  this  investigation.  If  we  regard 
its  practical  workings,  rather  than  ita  profes¬ 
sions  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  the  Gen- 
eral  Managers’ association  has  no  more  stand¬ 
ing  in  law  than  the  old  trunk  line  pool.  It  can¬ 
not  incorporate  because  railroad  charters  do  not 
authorize  roads  to  form  corporations  or  assocl- 
Btions  to  fix  rates  for  services  and  wages,  nor 
to  force  their  acceptance  nor  to  battle  with 
strikers. 

Association  Has  Usurped  Power. 

^  usurpation  of  power  not  granted  If 
such  an  association  is  necessary  from  a  busl- 
ness  or  economic  standpoint,  the  right  to  form 
and  maintain  it  must  come  from  the  state  that 
oli'ff  I.  lu  theory,  corporations 

are  limited  to  the  powers  granted  either  directly 
or  by  clear  Inference.  We  do  not  think 
been  granted  in  either  way  in 


sisient  and  shrewdly  devised  plan  of  corpora- 
uona  to  overreach  their  limitations  and  to  usurp 
1?  powers  and  rights  not  contemplated 

in  their  charters  and  not  obtainable  from  the 


soclatlon  Is  an  illustration  of  the  per- 
nd  shppiTdiy  devised  plan  of  corpora- 


iiuireciiy  powers  and  rU-vo  .sv.  vuutc* 
in  their  charters  and  not  obtainable  fi 
^9?^  ?  ?r  legislators.  An  extension  of  this 
soclatlon  as  above  suggested,  and  the  pro- 


t(1  in  ^uod  fai 
o  the  wisdom  of  I 


d redress  .  _  ... 
ran  completely  rei 
'  ’-'•f  many  do  insist 

-_n  be  acoomplis _ ... 

j  I  tempted  honestly,  reasonably  ai 
.  In  conclusion  the  report  say 
.•'Blnce  nations  have  grown 
*;  avoiding  disputes  by  eoneilia,^,..  ».».  c.v.. 
;  aettling  them  by  arbitration  why  should  eupi 

I  and  labor,  in  their  dependence  upon  each  oth 
pamlst  In  cutting  each  others  throats  ai 
Mttlemenl  of  itlfTerenees  '  omeial  reports  sh 
thatmuch  progress  has  been  made  in  the  mi 
Bane  direction  of  conciliation  iiiid  arbitriit 
even  in  America.  Abroad  tbev  are  in  advai 
of,  the  United  .Slates  in  this  polic.v.  W' 


inervertlng  a 

and  demand.  .......  .io.ir.Li 

dividuallsm  for  workmen,  denmnil 


>.  while  Insistli 


supply^ 

Dafifl 


at  society  and  all  its  forces  sit....  _ _ _ _ 

their  resulting  contentions. 

Rapid  Concenirailon  of  Wealth.  .1 
'•The  rapid  concentration  of  power  and  wealth* 
conditions,  in  perV 


I  under  stimulating 

Id  the'  business 


I  ^ — -  -dd  industrli..  .......v.™. 

'  Our  railroads  wiere  chartered  u|>on  the  theory 
that  their  competition  would  amply  proteoi 
..ahlppers  as  to  rates  and  employes  as  to  wages 
tna  other  conditions.  Combination  has  largely 


,  destroyed  t 

turbed  the  navurai  worsingor  I 
'  and  demand,  which,  in  theory 
competition  fur  labor  betweei 
mand  it.  as  well  as  among  those  who  supply  it. 
For  instance,  as  we  have  shown,  there  is  no 
longer  any  competitive  demand  aniimg  th 
twwnty-lour  railroads  at  Chicago  for  switchmei 
They  have  ceased  competing  with  etich  othei 
tbev  are  no  longer  twenty-four  seiiarate  an 
ooi^ting  employers;  they  are  virtually  one. 

"However  men  may  differ  about  the  propriety 
and  legality  of  labor  unions,  wc  must  all  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  we  have  them  with  us  to  '  •■■■ 
and  to  grow  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
not  wise  to  fully  recognize  them  by  law;  to 
OTS- to  i.mn>^'*'**th  T  ’“*’j''j'^’*'des  and  protect- 
reaponslbllity  and  to  prevent  their  follies  and 
ugressions  by  conferring  upon  them  the  prlvf- 
■■,enjoyed  b.v  corporations.  wHli  lllio  propci 


corporate  pt 
of  the  last  niiv  year 
doubtedly  benefited  t 
its  resources  •"  ™"-  ■ 
prising  if  t 


irulation 


the  advancemenl 
power  and  respo 
Mcouraged  the  0 
the  other.  D"."' 
be  encourage 


isition  of  like 
ve  heretofore 
neglected 


indcomparai 

wisdom  demand  _ 

-  .  _  .  ..rosper  legitimately  and 

grow  into  harmonious  relations  of  equal  star 
Ing  and  responsibility  hefe— 
voices  nothing  hostile  to  tl 
rights  of  either. 


3  Interests  and 


condition 


fully . . 

obsnged  eeonomli  . 

Other  nations  under  . . 

operate  telegraphs  and  railroai . 

results.  Whether  It  is  practicable  for  this  na¬ 
tion  to  do  so  successfully  when  it  becomes  nec- 
- - Investment  or  when  the  people 

answered  fully 


determine  It  shall 
ous  question  whlcn  t 

emrat  by  actual  exper _ 

..  .‘‘We  ougbt  now  to  inaugi 


a  permanent 


^i^tem  of  Investigation  Into  th . . 

tween  railroads  and  employe’s  in  order  to  pre- 
pnre  to  deal  with  them  intelligently  and  that  we 
My  oontervatlrely  adopt  such  remedies  a.s  are 
■nstelned  by  public  opinion  for  defects  or 
wrongs  that  may  from  time  to  time  appear. 

Permanent  Commission  Advised. 

“The  question  of  what  shall  be  done  Is  there-  I 
fore  one  of  expediency  and  not  of  power.  When 
mllronds  noted  ns  Judge  end  Jury  In  iiasslng  upon 
the  nnmnlnlnu  of  a^pars.J(he  people  demanded  | 
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^  An  Offlciul  View  of  the  Strike.  I  j 

^  Th*  report  of  tbe  federal  commission  in- 
grated  with  tbe  duty  of  iniiuiring  into  tbe 
Vallman  strike  and  boycott,  printed  elee- 
Mkere  in  The  Times  this  murning.  is  a  docu- 
^■eilt  which  in  many  respects  may  servo  or- 
ttUllsed  labor  for  a  charter  and  a  creed,  la 
raaoes  it  is  as  radical  as  Tjie  Times  or  any 
Mtber  pronounced  friend  of  tbe  masses  could 
(Ask.  Page  upou  page  of  it  reads  as  though 
Ssnilled  from  the  editorial  columns  of  this 
<  paper.  It  must  disarm  at  a  blow,  silence  in- 
'atantly  those  enemies  of  the  labor  movement 
f  Vho  have  tried  to  make  out  the  American 
hUailway  union  a  treasonable  and  anarchistic 
society  and  have  coined  from  the  name  of  it; 
president  a  synonym  for  violence  ami 

There  are  texts  in  this  document  for  a 
Boore  of  labor  termons.  its  cniting  char 
terization  of  the  Uuuoral  Mnuugers'  assoc 
tion  as  a  device  of  the  railroads  to  usurp 
powers  not  granted  tliem.  affording  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  persistent  aud  shrewdly  de¬ 
vised  plans  of  the  corporatious  to  overreach 
.the  limitations  imposed  upou  them  by  law. 

[it  in  itself  a  stroke  iu  behalf  of  justice.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  tbi.i  organization  was  all  pow- 
l-erful.  Prom  its  oflice  emnnated  llijso  bulle- 
I  which  at  once  terrified  the  nation  with 
ig  reports  of  mob  violence  in  Chicago, 
nnd  sought  to  discourage  the  strikers  with 
tneanranres  that  all  trains  were  running 
•mootbly.  But  for  the  refusal  of  the  hired 
bead  of  this  association  to  eveu  consult  with 
tbe  representatives  of  the  strikers  the  whole 
struggle  might  have  been  terminated  with 
half  the  loss  which  was  incurred.  That 
refusal  Tub  Times  denounced  at  tbe  mo¬ 
ment  as  insolent  folly,  aud  we  note 
with  some  satisfaction  chat  the  federal  com- 
missiou  now  characterizes  it  as  "arrogant 
and  absurd."  tor  the  General  Managers’ 
i.bssociatiou  there  is  nothing  in  this  report  ex¬ 
cept  hitter  condemnation.  "An  extension  of 
this  association,"  say  the  commissioners, 

“and  the  pro]msed  legalization  of  pooling 
would  result  in  an  aggregation  of  power  and 
of  capital  dangerous  to  the  people  nnd  their 
liberties  as  well  as  to  emnloyes  aud  their 
I  rights."  It  may  bo  worth  while  to  refer  here 
’  to  the  announced  determination  of  tbe  rail¬ 
road  managers,  in  view  of  the  recent  repub- 
■  lican  victories,  to  send  a  powerful  lobby  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
.-legalization  of  rail-.vay  pools, 
j  Upon  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  strikers  for  the  disgraceful  and  iudefen- 
eible  outrages  upon  railway  property  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  time  of  the  strike  the  commis¬ 
sioners  hold  the  opinion  heretofore  strenu¬ 
ously  urged  by  this  paper.  "Few  strikers,” 

^tfaey  say,  “were  recognized  or  arrested  in 
these  mobs,  which  were  without  leadership 
and  bent  only  on  destruction  and  plunder.” 

The  mobs  were  composed  of  boodlnms,  crim¬ 
inals,  viragoes,  and  tougbs.  Dispersal  of 
them  by  any  menus  was  justifiable  and  nec¬ 
essary.  The  hunmnitarian  instincts  of  men 
might  be  revolted  ut  the  idea  of  turning 
musketry  upon  an  unarmed  throng  in  which 
were,  doubtless,  women,  children,  and  inno¬ 
cent  idlers,  but  reason  says  it  may  have 
been  as  necessary  as  is  sometimes  a 
cruel  surgical  operation.  As  the  mobs 
were  not  composed  of  workingmen  neither 
were  the  bullets  of  the  troops  directed 
against  workingmen.  So  far  as  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  for 
these  outrages  is  concerned  the  commission¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  hold  it  lightly.  “Many 
impartial  observers,”  they  say,  “are  reach¬ 
ing  tbe  view  that  much  of  the  real  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  disorders  rests  with  tbe  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  and  with  the  govorunient  for 
not  adequately  controlling  monopolies  and 
for  failing  to  reasonably  protect  labor  and 
redress  its  wrongs."  This  is  strong  doctrine 
to  be  preacbe'i  by  a  federal  commission 
holding  office  under  authority  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

The  committee  wisely  refrains  from  mak- 
ing  specific  recommendations  of  remedies 
for  the  conditions  it  describes.  Its  duty  was 
:  to  investigate  and  report  upon  what  it  found. 

Tet  itt  report  is  more  than  a  mere  bald 
Otatsment  of  facts.  The  running  comments 
,  and  criticisms  upon  tbe  evidence  produced, 
the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  rights  and 
swrongt  of  railroad  employes,  tbe  power  of 
corporations  and  its  abuse,  tbe  relations  of 
tbs  nation  to  tbe  railroad#  and  the  ciroum- 
afanoaa  in  wfaicb  tbe  natton  ehoald  take  the 
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raaM  oot  of  fbo  baudg  of  prtToto  oinhr«,  1/ 
•*»  ifnlool  In  tfaoujht  and  oonrageonaly  •*- 
pr«dM.  The  report  will  do  a  distinct 
terrioe  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  and 
cannot  fail  to  tamper  somewhat  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  public  criticism  of  the  men  who  led 
the  great  strike. 


iLLinOMn 


United  States  Commission  Sub¬ 
mits  Its  Final  Report  on  the 
Chicago  Strike. 


PULLMAN  METHODS  SCORED 


Clear  Statement  of  the  Facts  and  a 
Thoughtful  Review  of  the  Con¬ 
ditions  That  Created  Them. 


:  IS  A  CREED  FOR  WORKINGMEN 


!  Strikes  Are  Deprecated  and  Arbitration  Urged, 
but  the  Report  Insists  on  the  Full  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Labor’s  Rights. 


WASiiiN-nTOx.  D.  C.,  Nov.  IS.—Tlierepoit- 
-  o£  the  Unite  i  States  strike  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Pi-e.si;ieut  Cievelaad  July  30, 
1894.  to  investigate  all  matters  relatiug  to 
the  famous  Chicago  strike  has  been  sub- 
mitted  to  the  president.  The  report  is  a 
Toiuminous  document  of  fifty-three  pages 
and  is  devoted  largely  to  the  findings  of  fact  , 
and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  commission.  This  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  0,  chapter  1,00.4.  of  tho 
laws  of  tho  United  States  passed  Oct  1, 

1  888,  and  is  composed  of  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  commissioner  of  labor;  John 
D,  Keruau  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  K. 

,  Worthington  of  Peoria,  Ill. 

After  recounting  the  organization  of  the- 

(commission  and  its  preliminary  steps  and 
noting  briefly  the  nature  and  scope  of  its 
j  authority,  tho  report  goes  onto  recite  tU'p 
story  of  its  inve.stigatioii,  which  began  Ai\g.’ 
15,  1894,  in  theUnitedStatcs  District  court 
room  in  tho  city  of  Chicago.  The  report 
.  says  that  “during  the  session  of  thirt«ia 
■  days  at  Chicago  the  commission  examlpwt 
107  witnesses,  who  wore  either  presented  by 
the  parties  or  cited  to  appear.  At  an  ad- 
.  journed  se.ssion,  held  In  Washington  Sept, 
30,  two  witnesses  appeared,  making  a  totftl 
I  of  109.  At  the  first  hearing  it  develop!^ 
that  the  Pullman  employes  very  generally 
.  became  members  of  the  American  Ilailway 
'  union  in  March  and  April,  1894,  and'tbat 
tho  nineteen  local  unions  which  they  lnt<l 
formed  had  declared  a  strike  at  Pullman; 
also  that  tho  railroad  companies  naiued  in  , 

I  the  president’s  commission  were  memheri  of 
I  the  Ueueral  Managers'  association. 

I  “The  contest  was  chiefly  between  thesetwo 
organizations  and  hence  nothing  relating  to 
the  strike  at  Pullman  or  Chicago  that  affect¬ 
ed  members  of  either  organization  could  .  bo 
excluded  ns  not  germane  to  the  subject  un¬ 
der  investigation.  As  amalterof  discretton, 
the  commission  believed  it  wise  to  permit  tho 
broadest  latitude  of  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
tho  directions  to  the  commission  were  ^  ‘to 
examine  tho  cansos  of  and  tho  couditians 
,  accompauyiug  the  contruyersiea ’ 

I-usses  and  Crimes  of  tho  Strike. 
“According  to  the  testimony  the  railroads 
lost  ill  property  destroyed,  hire  of  Uuitgil 
States  deputy  marshals,  and  other  inciden^l 
expenses,  at  least  *685,308.  The  loss*! 
eiirniugs  of  those  roads  is  estimated  ,’4t 
*4,673,916.  Some  8,100  employ  es  at  Pitk-i 
man  lost  in  wages,  as  estimated,  at  lent ' 
*350,000.  About  100,000  employes  nptrff 
the  twenty-four  railroads  centering  at  cS 
cage,  all  at  which  were  more  or  le.is  iuvo^lM 
in  the  strike,  lost  in  wages,  as  estimated^  « 
least  *1,389,148,  Many  of  these  employai 
are  still  adrift  and  losing  wages. 

“Beyond  the.so  amounts  very  great  lossMs, 
widely  distributed,  were  incidentally  Of¬ 
fered  tbroughont  the  country.  The  luzpeb- 
slon  of  transportation  at  Chicago  paralyzed 
a  vast  discributiye  center  and  imposed  many 
hardships  and  much  loss  unon  the  great 
number  of  people  whose  manufactnring  amd 
basiaeet  operations,  employment,  travel,  and 
necessary  supplies  depend  upon  and  demand 
raglilor  tt«iMportation  service  toi  from,  and 
-thmnsb  Chtango. 
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|^•Durln|c  tba  ttrilco  the  fatalities,  arresls., « 
jPMivtaienls,  and  dUmissals  of  charges  foi*» 
%IMIce  olfeusus  lu  Chicago  and  vicinity  were 
‘/at  follows; 

{.Kambcr shot  end  fatalli- woiimleil 

^■||uml<cr  arrested  by  ibe  jiolleo  .  ’ .-,75 

I-  whom  indictmeiiU  wJrt*  foiim?**  ri 

rXuinber  arrested  against  wtiuni  Indletments 

.  “Ihe  arrests  made  by  the  police  wore' 
for  murder,  arson,  burglary,  assault, 
.’.hltlmldation,  riot.  Inciting  to  riot,  and 
Jester  crimes.  The  cases  passed  upon 
by  the  special  United  Btate.s  graml 
Jury,  which  conveaed  July  10,  1804. 

Related  to  obstruction  of  the  mail,  forbid- 
'den  by  section  !i,&»5  of  the  United  States 
.revised  statutes;  cotispiracy  to  commit  of- 
h^ses  against  the  United  Slates,  forbidden* 
\J)y  section  B,44U  of  the  revised  statutes- 
■conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  eom-^ 
merce  among  the  several  states,  forbidden 
by  chapter  647  of  the  United  States  laws  of 
1890;  conspiracy  to  In  jure,  oppress, 

threaten,  or  lutimidate  citizens  in  the  free  ' 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  constitution  aud  laws 
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^of  the  United  States,  forbidden  bv  se.-tmu 
*15,508  of  tbe  United  States  revised  statutes. 
’  Indictments  Agslnst  strike  C.eailcrs. 

,  "Several  iudiotments  were  found  ugaiust 
aKugene  V.  Debs,  George  \V.  Howard,  L  \V 
[dlogers,  and  Sylvester  Koliher,  officers  of  the 
^mericau  Railway  union,  under  these  dif- 
Bfereut  statutes.  Neither  indictments  nor 
I  '  proceedings  were  had  under  the  act  to  l  egu- 
.  late  commerce,  approved  Feb.  4,  1887,  ns 
'  has  been  sometimes  stated. 

^  “Tbese  great  losses  and  many  crimes,  the 
ij-ast  numbers,  strength,  and  resources  of  the 
^abor  that  contended  under  the  leadership 
l(of  the  American  Railway  union  upon  the 
6ne  aide  and  Pullman’s  I'alaca  Car  company 
and  the  General  Managers'  association  upon 
the  otbor;  the  attitude  of  lalior  toward 
capital,  disclosed  in  its  readino.s  to 
atrike  sympathetically;  t'oe  determina¬ 
tion  of  capital  to  crush  the  strike 
.  rather  than  to  accept  any  peaceable  solution 
;  ^tfbtigli  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  otber- 
|wlao;  tbe  certainty  with  which  vast  strikes 
loose  tbe  disreputable  to  burn,  plunder, 
and  even  murder ;  tbe  conversion  of  indus- 
|krions  bnd  law-abiding  inon  into  idlers,  law- 
leakers,  or  associates  of  criminals ;  the  want 
ibrougbt  to  many  innocent  families;  the 
nransformatiou  of  railroad  yards,  tracks, 
^nd  stations,  as  well  as  the  busy  marts  of 
^ade,  into  armed  1  nm'ps ;  the  possibilities 
future  Strikes  on  more  extended  lines  of 
|Bnion  against  even  greater  combinations  of 
ieapitsd-.  all  are  factors  bearing  upon  the 
■present  industrial  situation  which  need  to  be 
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|;faly  understood  by  tbe  people  and  to 
ly  and  prudently  treated  by  the  gor- 
t 

the  protection  of  city,  state,  and 
property,  for  the  suppression  of 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  tba 
BDty,  itate,  and  tfjmrul  forces  were 
_ — ■hwro  la  tli»ti»wimrtafMti 
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•ud  (•dwal  balldiagi,  and  to  ■nstaln  tw 
•XMOtloa  o(  the  orderi  of  the  United  StateST 
courtly WM  1,930.  Between  July  a  and  July 
11  the  etate  militia  wM  ordered  on  duty  at 
CblcaRTO  and  remained  so  lonj  os  needed,  to 
the  number  of  about  4,000;  extra  deputy 
marshals,  about  B,00U;  extra  deputv  sheriffs, 
250;  police  force  of  CUicaco,  3,000';  makluir 
a  total  of  14,186.- ->  ’  * 

GRITICISKS  TIIE.'U  ALL. 

Tlio  Fullmaii  t'oinpaiiy,  the  A.  R.  r. ,  and  the  ' 
AlanaKcr.i'  AsKuulntiiiii  Receive  Attentiou. 
The  coinmisNion  then  devotes  a  page  to  ’ 
inforiuiug  the  president  that  ha  acted  in-’ 
strict  couformity  with  law  in  sanding  federal 
troops  to  Chicago,  (piotiug  the  low  to  prove 
it.  It  thou  proceeds  to  describe  at  length  the  I 
t-ullman  Palace  Car  company  and  its  various  * 
interests  and  lines  of  work,  together  with 
the  amount  of, deposits  in  the  Pullman  Savings 
hank,  and  describes  the  American  llailway 
union,  its  objects,  coiistitntion,  etc.,  covering 
much  ground  alrea.iy  gone  over  hv  the  Chich  i 
go  newspaper  press.  Of  the  American  Railway 
union  it  finds  much  to  commend  and  much  to  ■ 
criticise.  Referring  to  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  order  the  report  says : 

"It  is  encouraging  to  liud  that  publio- 
opinion  and  a  regard  for  their  own  best  in-,; 
terests  now  demand  from  labor  organlzatlons- 
tuch  a  plain  recognition  of  conservative 
principles  as  the  foregoing.  The  great  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  such  organizations  at 
present  is  that  in  contentions  with  employ-' 
ers  these  principles  are  forgotten  and  that 
strikes  are  often  ordered  iu  hasty  and  dis- 
orderly  ways  and  are  frequently  conducted  , 
with  attendant  violence  and  lawlessness! 

*  '  *  The  omission  of  direct  provision  in  ^ 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Railway  ^ 
union  for  the  punishment  or  disqualification 
of  a  member  who  commits  or  instigates 
violence  toward  persons  or  property  in 
strikes  is  a  usual  and  a  griavous  omission, 
and  deserves  severe  oondeuiuatiou.  Until. 
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labor  organizations  take  hold  of  this  ques-, 
tion  vigorously  and  control  their  own  meut’ 
hers  effectually  they  are  certain  to  lostf' 
sympathy  in  their  contentions  and  be  de-T' 
feated,  even  though  their  causa  he  just  and' 
deserve  success. 

‘‘In  March,  1894,  the  employes  of  Pull¬ 
man's  Palace  Car  company,  being  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  wages,  rents,  and  shop  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  sought  organization,  and  joined  the 
American  Railway  union  in  large  numbers. 
Their  meetings  were  held  outside  of  Pullman, 
because  the  town  has  no  facilities  for  sucl^ 
purposes. 

“The  Pullman  company  is  hostile  to  the^ 
idea  of  conferring  with  organized  labor  in  ' 
the  eeltlomeut  of  differences  arising  between 
it  and  its  employes.  •  *  •  Since  the 

strike  withdrawal  from  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  union  is  required  from  those  seeking 
work.  The  comjiany  does  not  recognize  that 
labor  organizations  have  any  place  or  ne¬ 
cessity  in  Pullman,  where  the  company  fixes 
wages  and  rents,  and  refuses  to  treat  with 
labor  organizations.  The  laborer  can  work 
or  quit  on  the  terms  offered :  that  is  the 
limit  of  bis  rights.  To  join  a  lal'or  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of 
onion  against  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  is 
overstepping  the  limit  and  arouses  hostility. 
This  position  secure.s  all  the  advantage  of  the 
concentration  of  capital,  ability,  power,  and 
control  for  the  company  in  its  labor  deal¬ 
ings,  and  deprives  the  employes  of  any  such 
advantage  or  protection  as  a  labor  union 
might  afford.  In  this  respect  the  Pullman 
company  is  behind  the  age. 

Crltlclees  the  Union’s  Loose  Ways. 

“To  admit  the  Pullman-  chop  emplojM, 
however,  into  the  American  Railway  union 
as  “persons  employed  in  railway  servlca” 
was  not  wiae  or  expedient.  The  constitution 
cannot  fairly  bo  construed  to  inclndc  as 
cllKiblc  members  those  who  build  oars  and 
rnii  UMui  In  and  ont  over  prlTate  switcbss. 
l8achjBac#eoiistmotM|^  «  labor  ooaaUtn- 
to  iRifc  -y  emi^tion 
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fUMoi  Md  to  force  It  {oto  bo  many  contnta 
j^nianding  different  aud,  perhaps,  apparent- 
lly  tnoonsisteut  treatment  at  the  same  time 
'  ai  to  curtail  its  usefulness  and  threaten  its 
Mistence.  To  reach  out  and  take  in  those  so 
alien  to  its  natural  membership  as  the  Pull¬ 
man  employes  was,  in  the  iueeptluu  o(  the 
I  organisation  at  least,  a  mistake.  This  mis- 
[  take  led  the  union  iuto  a  strike  purely  sym- 
,  pathetic  aud  aided  to  bring  upon  it  u  crush- 
l|iBg  and  demora!i/.iug  defeat. 

“It  is  undoubtediy  true  that  the  oflicers 
and  directors  ot  the  American  Uailway  union 
did  not  want  a  strike  at  Pullman  and  that 
tho.y  advised  against  it,  but  the  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  union,  which  in¬ 
duced  tho  workmen  at  Pullman  to  join  the 
or^r,  led  to  their  striking  against  this  ad- 
Tlce.  Having  siruck,  tho  union  could  do 
Dotbing  less,  upuu  the  theory  at  its  base, 
—  support  tlieui. 


“The  uniou  wat 


s  yet  youug; 


;s  member- 


.eblp  was  uot  as  exteusive  as  it  hoped 
tain;  its  wurkiogi  bad  thoroughnessofln- 
loipient  effort  in  a  new  direetiou:  it  had  re¬ 
cently  attained  some  success  iu  a  strike  upon 
'the  Great  Norlhorii  and  had  thus  at 
^axtravagaul  expectations  among  its 
cbers  generally:  great  business  depr 
[-.prevailed ;  largo  uuuibors  were  idle  and  stood 
‘“eady  to  accept  almost  any  oiler  of  work, 
'or  these  reasons  the  olliccrs  and  directors 
the  union  knew  that  the  times  were  inoiv 
rt.une  for  strikiug  nud  did  uot  advocate  it. 
‘A  union  embrucii>_-  all  railroad  employes, 
yet  a  douks-iui  experiment.  Such 
union  will  have  great  difiicalty  in  molding 
Iteelf  to  the  complex  cluiracter,  nationalities, 
emiiloymenti,  aud  requirenieuta  of 
and  varied  uieiiibership. 
trade  iiuioiiists  argue  that  their 
.  trength  lies  largely  in  their  comparative 

freedom  from  these  objectious,  aud  they  iu- 
^st  that  the  basis  of  the  iiieinbersbip  of  a 
sncce.sstiil  labor  organization  must  bo  sub¬ 
stantial  similarity  iu  interesls  among  the 
members.  Trades  unions  have  a  record  of 
success  both  here  and  abroad,  especially  iii 
England,  which  largely  sustains  their  posi¬ 
tion.  They  have  promoted  conciliation,  ar¬ 
bitration,  conservatism,  and  responsibility 
-In  labor  conteutious  and  agreements. - 

“To  preserve  the  integrity  ot  associations 
^designed  to  unite  aud  organize  labor  on  such 
'  a  broad  basis  as  that  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  union  but  two  cdurses  seem  open : 

“1.  To  take  a  position  against  all  strikes, 
taxcept  as  a  last  resort  for  unbearable  griev- 
Cances,  and  to  seek  the  more  rational  methods 
.Wf  conciliation  aud  arbitration.  To  this  ob¬ 
ject  the  power  of  public  opinion  would  lend 
[  aid  to  an  extent  not  now  appreciated. 

^  “2.  Conservative  leadership,  legal  status, 
|(«nd  the  education  of  members  in  govern- 
smental  matters,  with  the  principle  in  view 
Mhat  in  this  country  nothing  can  accomplish 
[permanent  protection  and  Anal  redress  of 
^jrrongs  for  labor  as  an  entirety  except  con- 
sMrvative  progress,  lawful  conduct,  aud  wise 

1’laws  enacted  aud  sustained  by  the  publio 
i^inion  of  its  rulers— the  people.’’ 

The  General  Managers'  Association. 

;;  The  report  refers  to  the  General  Managers’ 
association  as  “this  voluntary,  incorporated 
I,  associatiou,”  and  says  that  “untii  June, 

■  1804,  the  association  dealt  incidentally  and 
^infrequently  with  wages.  There  were  few 
.  railroad  controversies  as  to  wages  during  its 
'ilkCtive  life,  dating  from  Jan.  20,  1892. 
,.-j}ence  its  possibilities  as  a  strike  fighter  and 
.„Wage  arbiter  lay  rather  dormant.’’  The  re¬ 
port  shows,  however,  that  the  association 
rpas  not  long  lu  asserting  its  vast  power  in 
'those  directions  after  the  declaration  of  the 
■trike,  and  that  it  at  once  became  a  combine 
'(■gainst  all  employes,  fixing  the  wages  of  all. 
At  this  point  the  commission  quotes  from 
the  testimony  of  General  Manager  tSt.  John 
of  the  Hock  Island  road,  quoting  an  instance 
^bere  some  baggage  agents  on  tho  Lake 
Bbore  &  Michigan  Hautbern  railway  asked 
for  higher  wages.  Instead  of  that  company 
L  deciding  the  matter  it  was  settled  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Managers’  association. 
“Mr.  St.  John  was  asked,’’ says  the  report: 


L-  to  the  application,  and  so 
could  be  dctcrpiliied.  and 


unlr  utter  the  luott 


BOnber  or  cases  n  here  the 
■An  granted  hr  thlsconiml 
iAsk  It  has  been  deuiet 
•■ntul  loTestlgaliou. 

“Tbli  answer  is  ingenions  and  suggestive. 

‘•The  commission  questions,’’  continues 
the  report,  “whether  any  legal  authority, 
■tatntory  or  otherwise,  can  be  found  to  justi¬ 
fy  tome  of  tho  features  of  the  association 
which  have  come  to  light  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  we  regard  its  practical  workings 
father  than  its  professions  as  expressed  in 
iti  constitution  the  General  Managers’  as¬ 
sociation  has  no  more  standing  in  law  than 
the  old  trunk-line  pool.  It  cannot  incorpo¬ 
rate,  because  railroad  charters  do  not 
Mtborize  roads  to  form  corporations  or 
associations  to  fix  rates  for  services  and 
wages,  nor  to  force  their  acceptance,  nor  to 

t  hatUm  with  atlrthara.  Jgs  fs-  B  nsOTpatlSa  tM 
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pow«r^tmaiMl.  Um^ 
nuemuH  fiom  a  buiioMaoi 
poiot  (£•  rlubt  to  form  and  i 


It  hmITm  aMobiatlaa  to 

,  ^  ..  inoMoroeoBomlottaiid’ 

poUt  (DO  right  to  form  ond  maintolu  it  most 
come  from  the  state  that  Kraoted  its  charter. 
In  theory  corporations  are  limited  to  the 
powers  granted  either  directly  or  by  clear 
inference.  We  do  not  think  the  power  has 
been  granted  in  either  way  in  this  cose. 

“The  association  is  an  illustration  of  the 
persistent  and  shrewdly  devised  plans  of 
corporations  to  overreach  their  limitations 
and  to  usurp  indirectly  powers  and  rights  ! 
not  coutemplnted  in  their  charters  and  not 
obtainable  from  the  people  or  their  legisla¬ 
tors.  An  extension  of  this  association,  as  I 
above  suggested,  and  the  proposed  legaliza¬ 
tion  ■  of  ‘pooliug’  would  result  in  an  aggre-  i 
gation  of  power  and  capital  dangerous  to  the  ' 
people  and  their  liberties  as  well  as  to  em-  * 
ployes  and  their  rights.  The  question  would 
then  certainly  arise  as  to  which  shall  con¬ 
trol,  the  government  or  the  railroads,  and 
the  end  would  inevitably  bo  government 
ownership.  Unless  ready  for  that  result 
all  that  it  implies  the  government  n,...,v 
restrain  corporations  within  the  law,  and 
prevent  them  from  forming  unlawfm  and 
dangerous  combinations.  At  least,  so  long 
as  railroads  are  thus  permitted  to  combine 
to  ax  wage.s  aud  for  tbeir  joint  protection,  it 
would  be  rani;  iujiistice  to  deny  tbe  right  of 
all  labor  upon  railroads  to  unite  for  similar 
purposes. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  until  the  railroads 
set  the  example  a  general  union  of  railroad 
employes  was  never  attempted.  The  unions 
had  not  gone  beyond  enlisting  the  men  upon 
different  systems  lu  separate  trade  orga^ui- 
zatious.  These  neutralize  aud  check  each 
other  to  some  extent  and  have  no  such  scope 
or  capacity  for  good  or  evil  as  is 
possible  under  the  universal  combina¬ 
tion  idea  inaugurated  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  followed  by  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  union.  The  refusal  of  the  General  Man¬ 
agers'  association  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
such  a  combination  of  labor  seems  arrogant 
and  absurd  when  we  consider  Its  standing 
before  the  law,  its  assumptions,  and  its  past 
and  obviously  couterapiated  future  action.” 

Slrlkura  Not  with  the  Mobs. 


Then  follow  fifteen  pages  devoted  to  the 
Puilmun  strike  aud  the  great  strike  which 
followed  of  the  American  Railwav  union, 
with  its  scenes  of  not,  incendiarism,  mob 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  all  of  which  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  reader  of  Tub  Times.  Re¬ 
ferring'  to  the  character  of  the  mobs  iiie  re¬ 
port  says; 

“The  mobs  that  took  possession  of  railroad 
yards,  tracks,  and  crossings  after  July  B, 
and  that  sloned,  tipped  over,  burned,  aud 
destroyed  inrs  and  stole  their  contents, 
were,  by  general  concurrence  in  the  testi¬ 
mony,  composed  generally  of  hoodlums, 
women,  a  low  class  of  foreigners,  and 
emits  from  the  criminal  classes.  I'ew  sti-ik- 
ers  were  recognized  or  arrested  in  these 
mobs,  which  were  without  leadership  and 
seemed  simply  bent  upon  plunder  and  de¬ 
struction.  They  gathered  wherever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for  their  dastardly  work,  aud, 
ns  a  rule,  broke  and  melted  away  when  force 
faced  them.  In  tbe  view  that  this  railroad 
strike  was  wrung,  that  such  mobs  are  well 
known  to  be  Incidental  to  strikes,  and 
are  thereby  given  an  excuse  aud  in¬ 
centive  to  gather  and  to  commit  crime, 
the  responsibility  rests  largely  with  -the 
'American  Railway  union;  otherwise  that 
association.  Its  lenders,  and  a  very  large  ma- 
jorily  of  the  railroad  men  on  strike  are  not 
shown  to  have  bad  any  connection  there¬ 
with.  Labor  advocates  contend  that  strikes 
are  the  last  resort;  that  they  are  the  indus¬ 
trial  war  measures  of  labor  to  assert  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  rights  which  humanity,  morality, 
and  changed  conditions  demand  ;  that  labor 
cannot  otherwise  arouse  interest  in  its  de¬ 
mands,  and  that,  hence,  labor  is  no  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  public  disorders  and  calami¬ 
ties  that  attend  strikes  tliau  ore  the  employ¬ 
ers  who  provoke  them.  Many  impartial  ob¬ 
servers  are  reaching  the  view  that  much  of 
the  real  responsibility  for  these  disorders 
rests  with  the  people  themselves  aud  with 
the  government  for  not  adequately  control¬ 
ling  monopolies  ond  corporations  and  for 
tailing  to  reasonably  protect  the  rights  of 
labor  and  redress  its  wrongs.  *  »  *■ 

"The  police  force  of  Chicago,  including  the 
reserves.  Is  not  more  than  sufilcieut  for  tbe 
protection  of  the  city  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  during  the  strike  placed 
under  excessive  and  unusual  strain.  As  a 
body  the  police  were  courageous  and  efficient. 
Wo  have  in  tbe  evidence  the  authority  of  rail-  ‘ 
roods  for  this  statement.  Borne  railroads; 
charged  tbe  police  with  inefficiency  and  with 
failing  to  discharge  tbeirduties  through  Bym>^| 
pathy  with  strikers.  Tbeso  charges  have  not.' 
boon  proved.  Tbe  mayor  directed  suspension, 
and  discharge  for  any  such  cause,  and  some' 
aaspenaioni  occqrr*^  on  chargee,  but  investi- 


gatlo^dliolo^..iio'a«rdea(;e  to  sustain  them. 
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Tbediiorden  at  Blue  Island  were  outeide  tbej 
city  of  CbivaKo.  Appropriate  orders  for  tbe- 
police  to  co-operate  wilb  tbe  troops  were  is- 
•aed.  That  policemen  sympatbized  with 
■trlkers  ratber  than  with  the  corporations 
cannot  be  doubted,  nor  would  It  be  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  tbe  same  seiuiiueut  rife  among 
the  military.  These  fortes  are  largely  re¬ 
cruited  from  tbe  laboring  classes.  Indeed, 

I  tbe  danger  is  growing  that  in  strike  wars  be- 
I  tween  corporation.s  end  employes  military  | 
duty  will  ultimacely  hHirxtn  li.<<l.>nt>livritliera 


TUB  COMMISSIUN  BBCUMMENOS. 

It  Believes  the  Strike  Is  Always  Had  an 
Urges  Cunvillatlon  and  Arbitration. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  elaborate 
entumary  of  the  views  of  the  eonimissiou  In 
the  form  of  recommeudations  of  ways  and, 
means  for  averting  a  recurrence  of  tbe 
happy  events  of  the  recent  strike.  'I'be  re¬ 
port  says : 

“The  commission  has  tried  to  find  the  drift 
of  public  opinion  as  to  strikes,  boycotts,  ancT 
labor  disputes  upon  railroads  and  to  find 
their  rem^y.  The  invitation  freely  extended 
in  this  direction  has  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mission  many  expressions  of  views,  orally 
and  by  written  communications.  In  roacht. 
ing  its  conclusions  the  cominission  has  en¬ 
deavored,  after  careful  consideration,  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  many  suggestions  and 
arguments  presented,  it  is  encouraging  to 
And  general  concurrence,  even  ainoug  labor 
leaders,  in  condemning  strikes,  boycottsy 
and  lockouts  as  barbarisms  unfit  for  the 
intelligence  of  this  ago  and  as,  econ¬ 
omically  considered,  very  injurious  and. 
destructive  forces.  Whether  won  or  lost  la 
broadly  immaterial.  They  are  war— Inter¬ 
necine  war — and  call  for  progress  to  a  higher 
plane  of  education  and  intelligonce  in  ad-‘. 
justing  tbe  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  - 
These  barbarisms  waste  the  products  of  both 
capital  and  labor,  defy  law  and  order,  dis-^fj 
turb  societj-,  intimidate  capital,  convert  InAj 
dustrial  paths  where  there  ought  to  be  plouty 
into  highways  of  poverty  and  crime,  bear  aij^ 
their  fruit  the  arrogant  Hush  of  victory  arn^;’ 
the  humiliating  sting  of  defeat,  and  lead  to., 
preparations  for  greater  and  more  dostru}:-;| 
tive  conflicts.  Since  nations  have  gro'vn  th 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  disputes  by  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  eveu  of  settling  them  by  arbitration, 
why  should  capital  and  labor  in  their  depend-  I 
ence  upon  each  other  pcrsi.st  in  cutting  each 
other's  throats  as  a  settlement  of  differences  ?vj 
Official  reports  show  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  tbe  more  sane  direction  of  con-  i 
ciliatiuii  and  arbitration  eveu  in  America,  j 
Abroad  they  are  in  advance  of  us  in  tbihSi 
policy.  Wore  our  population  as  dense  andtVI 
opportunities  as  limited  as  abroad,  presebt  j 
industrial  conditions  would  keep  us  much  ‘ 
more  disturbed  than  we  now  are  by  contests 
between  capital  and  labor. 

“In  England,  prior  to  1S34,  it  was 
■piracy  and  felony  for  labor  to  unit 

purposes  now  regarded  there  by  all  cli _ 

I  as  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  govern-. 

I  ment,  of  the  capital,  and  for  the  protectim 
of  tbe  rights  of  labor.  All  industrial  labor  is 
there,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  unions  trained 
to  greater  conservatism  through  many  dis¬ 
astrous  conflicts  under  harsh  conditions  and 
■nrroundings.  Capital  abroad  prefers  to 
deal  with  these  unions  rather  than  with  in-' 
dividuals  or  mobs,  and  from  their  joint 
efforts  in  good  faith  at  conciliation  and  ar¬ 
bitration  much  good  and  many  peaceful  days 
have  resulted.  In  fifeeeu  of  our  states  ar-'' 
bitration  in  various  forms  is  now  provided 
:  bylaw;  tbe  United  .States  aud  eleven  states 
I  have  sanctioned  labor  organizations  by  stat- 
I  ute.  Borne  of  our  courts,  however,  are  still 
poring  over  the  law  reports  of  autiquity  in 
I  order  to  construe  conspiracy  out  of  labor 
unions.  We  also  have  employers  who  ob¬ 
struct  progress  by  pervei  tiug  and  misapply¬ 
ing  tbe  law  of  supply  and  demand,  aud  who, 
while  insisting  upuu  indiviiiualism  for  work¬ 
men.  demand  that  they  shall  be  let  alone  to 
combine  as  they  plea.se  and  that  society  and 
all  its  forces  shall  protect  them  in  their  re- 
I  suiting  contentious. 

I  Public  Sentiment  Favors  Unions. 

“The  general  sentiment  of  employers, 
shared  in  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
railroad  representatives  we  have  heard,  is 
now  favorable  to  organization  among  em¬ 
ployes.  It  results  in  a  clearer  presentation  and 
calmer  discussion  of  differences,  instills 
mutual  respects  nuJ  forbearance,  brings  out 
the  essentials,  and  eliminnte.s  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  immaterial  matters.  To  an  ordinary 
observer,  argnmeut  to  sustain  tbe  justice 
and  necessity  of  labor  unions  and  unity  of 
action  by  laborers  superfluous. 

“The  rapid  concentration  of  power  and 
wealth,  under  stimulating  legislative  condi¬ 
tions,  in  persons,  corporations,  an  1  monopo¬ 
lies  has  greatly  changed  tbe  business  and  in- 
-  dustrial  situation.  Uur  railroads  were 
chartered  upon  the  theory  that  their  compe- 
tlton  would  amply  protect  shippers  as  to 
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Comlirantoa  karurfaiy 
4MtrojfPlki|i  theory,  and  faai  aarleoily  dia* 
torbed  tbv'oAtural  working  of  the  laws  ml 
supply  and -dsmand,  which,  in  theory,  are 
based  upon  competition  for  labor  between 
those  who  “demand  "  it  as  well  as  among 
those  who  supply  it.  The  inter-state  com¬ 
merce  act  and  railroad  commission 
legislation  In  over  tliirty  states 
are  simply  efforts  of  the  people  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  Ine  results  of  this  destruc-tioa  of 
competiiion  by  combiuatioii.  Laiior  is  like¬ 
wise  affected  by  this  progressive  comliiiu'- 
tioii.  While  coinpetitiou  uinoiig  railroad 
employers  of  labor  is  gradually  disappear¬ 
ing,  coinpetitiou  among  those  'who  supply 
labor  goes  on  with  iucreasing  severity.  For 
iustauee,  as  we  have  shown,  there  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  any.  comiielitive  ilomaud  amoug  the 
twenty-four  railroads  nt  Cuica  so  for  switcli- 
meu.  They  have  censed  couipetiug  with 
each  other:  they  are  no  louger  twenty-four 
separate  and  ooiiipetiug  railroads;  they  are 
virtuaily  oue.  To  be  sure,  this  coinbiuatiou 
has  uot  covered  the  wliolo  Held  of  labor  sup¬ 
ply  as  yet,  liuL  U  is  eonstaully  udvaucing  iu 
that  direction.  Compeliliou  for  sn  itebmeu's 
labor  still  coutiuues  with  outside  employers, 
among  whom  again  wo  find  a  like  tenu'eucy 
to  eliminate  competitive  demand  for  labor 
by  similar  combination,  lu  view  of  this 
progressive  perveisiou  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  by  capital  ami  changed  coudl- 
tious  no  mau  can  well  deny  the  right  nordis- 
^  pule  the  wisdom  of  uu;ty  for  legislative  aud 
protective  purposes  auippg  tho.so  who  supply 


all  recognize  tlie  fact  that  we  have  thorn  with 
us  to  stay  and  to  grow  more  uiimerous  iiad 
powerful.  Is  it  uot  wise  to  fully  recognize 
them  by  law:  to  admit  their  uecessiiy  as  la¬ 
bor  guides  and  protectors,  to  conserve  their 
usefulness,  increase  their  responsibility,  and 
to  prevent  their  follies  and  aggressions  by 
coiiferriug  upon  them  the  privileges  enjoyed 
l>y  corporations,  widli  like  proper  restric¬ 
tions  and  regnl  ilious;.  Thegrowtli  of  corpo-J 
rate  power  and  woaltli^^hgs  beeii  the  murvel 
of  tbe  lust  fifty  ycai's.  Corporations  have' 
undoubtedly  beueiited  the  country  and 
brought  its  resources  to  our  doors,  'it  will 
not  be  surprising  it  tbe  marvel  of  the  next 
fifty  years  be  tlie  advancement  of  labor  to  a 
position  of  like  power  and  responsibility. 

IV  e  have  heretofore  encouraged  the  one  and 
comparatively  neglected  tlie  other.  Does 
not  wisdom  demand  tliat  each  be  encouraged  , 
to  prosper  legitimately  aud  to  grow  into  har¬ 
monious  relations  of  crpial  standing  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  before  the  law?  This  involves 
nothing  hostile  to  the  true  interests  and  ' 
rights  of  either.  >  •  • 

"Whenever  a  nation  or  a  state  finds  itself 
iu  such  relation  to  a  railroad  that  its  iiivest- 
mouts  therein  must  be  either  lost  or  protect¬ 
ed  by  ownership  would  it  not  be  wise  that 
the  road  be  taken  aud  tbo  experiment  be 
tried  as  an  object  lesson  iu  government 
ownership? 

"iVe  need  to  fear  everything  revolutionary 
aud  wrong,  but  we  need  fear  nothing  that 
any  nation  can  successfully  attempt  iu  di-, 
rectious  made  necessary  by  changed  ets*- 
uouiic  or  iudusti  iai  conditions.  Other  aa-  ‘ 
tions  under  their  conditions  own  and  op¬ 
erate  telegraphs  aud  railroads  w:th  varying 
results.  Whether  it  is  practicable  for  this  , 
nation  to  do  so  successfully  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  save  an  investment  or  when  tho 
people  determine  it  shall  be  done  is  an  open 
and  serious  question,  wliicii  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  fully  except  by  actual  experiment. 

"We  ought  now  to  inaugurate  a  perma- 
nout  system  of  investigation  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  railroads  and  employes  in  or¬ 
der  to  prepare  to  deal  with  them  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  that  we  may  conservatively  adopt 
such  remedies  as  are  sustained  by  public 
opinion  for  defects  or  wrongs  that  may  from 
tiipe  to  time  appear.  »  »  » 

Concerning  Compulsory  Arbitration. 

“Many  assert  with  force  that  no  law  can 
'  be  justly  devised  to  compel  employers  and 
employes  to  accept  the  decision  of  tribunals 
'  In  wage  disputes.  It  is  insisted  that  while 
the  employer  can  readily  be  made  to  pay 
.  under  an  arbitration  decision  more  than  is, 
or  than  he  thinks  is,  right  tbe  employe  can¬ 
not  practically  be  made  to  work.  He  can 
quit,  or  at  least  force  bis  discharge,  when 
the  decision  gives  him  less  than  be  demands. 
Hence  nothing  reciprocal  can  be  devised, 
and  without  that  element  it  is  urged  that 
nothing  just  can  be  enacted  of  a  compulsory 
nature.  This  may  be  true  in  general  indus¬ 
tries,  but  it  has  less  weight  as  between  rail¬ 
roads  and  their  labor.  Kailroads  have  not 
the  inherent  rights  of  employers  engaged  in 
private  business;  they  are  creatures  of  tbe 
state,  whose  rights  are  conferred  upon  them 
for  publlo  purposes,  aini  hence  tbe  right  and 
duty  of  government  to  compel  them  to  do  in 
•ysiy  respect  what  pobUo  inttiwit  demands 
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are  clear  and  trM  trdm  embarrassment.  It  ' 

111  certainly  for  tbe  public  interest  that  rail- 
j  roads  shall  not  abandon  transportation  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  dispuies,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  goserument  to  have  them  bjb-. 
capt  the  decision  of  its  tribunals,  even 
though  complete  reciprocal  obligations  cun- 
<  not  be  imposed  upon  labor.  Tbe  absence  of 
jlauch  reciprocal  obligations  would  rarely  af- 
itMt  railroads  unjustly  if  we  regard  the 
Jxinettion  in  a  practical  light, 
l'  "Railroad  employment  is  attractive  and  is 
A:Baugbtfor.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
..  the  history  of  railroads  when  men  did  not 
-**nd  ready  to  fill  a  labor  vacancy  at  the 
ges  fixed  by  the  roads.  The  number  is 
istantly  increasing,  if  railroads  can  thus 
rays  get  tbe  men  that  they  need  at  what 
>y  offer  is  there  any  doubt  that  tbe  supply 
1  be  ample  at  any  rates  fixed  by  a  com- 
ision  and  tbe  courts?  A  provision  as  to 
ice  of  quitting,  after  a  decision,  would  be 
pie  to  enable  railroads  to  fill  vacancies 
ised  in  their  labor  departments  by  dissat- 
ictlon  with  decisions.  To  go  further, 
lar  present  conditions,  at  least,  in  Go¬ 
ing  employes  to  obey  tribunals  in  selling 
Ir  labor  would  be  a  dangerous  eucroacb- 
upon  the  Inherent,  inalienable  right  to 
jarork  or  quit,  as  they  please. 

■  “When  railroad  employes  secure  greater 
certainty  of  their  positions  and  of  the  right 
M  promotion,  compensation  for  injury,  etc., 
b  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  such  strict 
mgulation  for  them  as  we  can  now  justly 
Bpply  to  railroads,  whose  rights  are  protect- 
by  laws  and  guarded  by  all  the  advan- 
Bages  of  greater  resources  and  more  concen- 
Rratad  control. 

1^'  Corporations  Are  Obstriictiunl.sts. 

1^.  "In  solving  these  questions,  corporations 
Iseldom  aid  the  efforts  of  tbe  people  or  their 
^islators.  Fear  of  change  and  the  threat- 
j^edloSB  of  some  power  invariably  maki 
'them  obstructionists.  They  do  not  desire  to 
dealt  with  by  any  legislation;  they  simply 
int  to  be  let  alone,  confident  in  their 
ibility  to  protect  themselves.  Whatever  is 
■  ;bt  to  be  done  by  statutes  must  be  done  by 
‘  people  for  their  own  protection,  and  to 
■  tbe  just  demand  that  railroad  labor 
have  public  and  impartial  bearing  of 
grievances. 

“The  commission  dues  not  pretend  to  pre- 
^  at  a  specific  solution  of  these  questions. 

[ta  effort  is  simply  to  present  the  facts;  to 
that  tbe  relations  of  capital  and 
so  disturbed  ns  to  urgently  demand 
attention  of  all  thinking  and  patriotic 
,  tens;  to  suggest  a  line  of  search  for  prac¬ 
tical  rennedial  legislation  which  may  be  fol- 
'■“iwed  with  safety,  and,  finally,  to  urge  and 
ivlte  labor  and  railroads  to  hearty  co-oper- 
ition  with  the  government  and  the  people  in 
-fforts  to  substitute  law  and  reason  in  labor 
ilapates  for  tbe  dangers,  sufferings,  uncer- 
Inties,  and  wide  spread  calamities  incident 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  lockouts. 

“To  secure  prompt  and  efficient  data  for 
a  formation  of  correct  public  sentiment 
accordance  with  this  Hue  of  thought,  tbe 
immlssion  contends  that  law  should  make 
obligatory  upon  some  public  tribunal 
emptly  to  intervene  by  means  of  investi- 
ttion  and  conciliation,  and  to  report  when- 
■ir  a  difficulty  of  tbe  character  of  that  oc- 
■rlng  during  tbe  past  season  at  Chicago 
as.  This  intervention  should  be  provided 
first,  when  the  tribunal  is  called  upon  tc 
-fere  by  both  of  the  parties  involved, 
when  called  upon  by  either  of  the 
and,  third,  when  in  its  own  judg- 
sees  fit  to  intervene.  Tbe  proper 
'ibunal  should  have  the  right,  in  other 
I,  to  set  itself  in  motion,  and  rapidly, 
whenever  in  its  judgment  the  public  is 
pmtaining  serious  inconvenience.  If  the 
public  can  only  be  edumiied  out  of  the  belief 
Ithat  force  is  end  must  always  remain  the 
.‘ibMis  of  the  ecttlemeut  of  every  industrial 
controversy  the  problem  becomes  simplified. 

A  tribnnal,  however,  should  not  intervene  in 
I  mere  quarrels  between  employer  and  em- 
^^yed,  unless  the  public  pea.  e  and  conveiii- 
:VMca  is  involved;  but  where  it  is  a  clear  case 
f  of  public  obstruction,  whether  caused  by  in- 
dlridunls  or  a  corporation,  a  tribunal  should 
I  not  wait  until  called  on  by  outside  agencies 
!  tOiBCt. 

Eonie  Practical  Kccounnenilalions. 

“All  parties  concerned  should  be  notified 
that  the  tribunal  proposes,  upon  a  certain 
day— and  the  earlier  the  day  the  better— to 
'  be  at  a  given  place,  there  to  look  into  the 
oanse  of  the  troulde,  to  adjust  tlie  di.fficiilties 
by  conciliation,  if  possible,  and,  in  the  event 
of  failure,  to  fix  tbe  responsibility  for  the 
aama.  Proceeding  in  this  way  the  report  of 
aoeh  a  commission  would  causa  public  opin¬ 
ion  promptly  to  settle  the  question,  or,  at 
laaet,  to  fix  tbe  responsibility  where  it  be¬ 
longed,  and  to  render  succeesful  opposition 
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tetbaoonoriulou  rekcbcdli 
fo  cmrry  oat  (hli  law  ' 
eatad  leglilatlon.  ^ 

“Aa  authorized  by  atatuW;  the  oommlzsion 
baa  decided  upon  certain  racommendetinna 
and  certain  sujrgastiona,  growing  out  of  ita 
atudy  of  the  Chicago  atrika  and  boycutt. 
These  recomniendatlona  and  auggestloaa  are 
upon  three  lines;  First,  for  congressional 
action ;  second,  for  state  action ;  and  third, 
for  the  nctlon  of  corporations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations.  It  readily  sees  the  impropriety, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  making  any  recom¬ 
mendation  for  state  action,  yet  fools  it  a 
duty,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations,  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  will  euable  citi¬ 
zens  interested  in  state  legislation  to  beneiit 
by  its  experience,  and  also  to  make  such 
suggestions  to  corporations  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  as  shall  tend  to  harmonizo  some 
of  the  existing  diiticulties.  The  coinmissiuii 
therefore  recommends: 

To  the  Federal  Government. 

“1.  That  there  be  a  permanent  United 
States  strike  commission  of  three  members 
with  duties  .and  powers  of  investigation  and 
recommendation  as  to  disputes  hotween  rail¬ 
roads  and  their  employes  similar  to  those 
vested  in  the  inter-state  commerce  coiumis- 


•  a.  That,  as  in  the  inter-state  commerce 
act,  power  be  given  to  the  United  States 
courts  to  compel  railroads  to  obey  tho  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  commission,  after  summary 
hearing  unattended  by  technicalities,  and 
that  no  delays  in  obeying  the  decisions  of 
the  commission  be  allowed  pending  appeals. 

•‘b.  That,  whenever  the  parlies  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  In  a  matter  within  tho  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  are  one  or  more  railroads 
upon  one  sido  and  one  or  more  national 
trades  unions,  incorporated  under  chajiler 
567  of  the  United  States  statutes  of  1885- 
86,  or  under  state  statutes,  upon  the  other, 
each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the- 
president  to  serve  ns  a  temporary  member 
of  the  commission  in  hearing,  adjusting,  end' 
determining  that  particular  controversy. 

“(This  provision  would  make  it  for  the  in-  , 
terest  of  labor  organizations  to  incorporate 
under  the  law  and  to  make  the  commission  a  ■ 
practical  board  of  conciliation.  It  would' 
also  tend  to  create  coutldence  in  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  to  give  to  that  body  in  every  hear-’ 
ing  the  benefit  of  practical  knowledge  of  the 
situation  upon  both  sides.) 

“c.  That,  during  the  pendency  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  commission  inaugurated 
by  national  trade  unions,  or  by  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  employes,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  railroads  to  discharge  employes  be- 
longing  thereto,  except  for  inelHciency,  viola-' 
tion  of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  nor  for  such 
unions  or  incorporation  during  such  pendency 
to  order,  unite  in,  aid,  or  abet  strikes  or  boy-- 
cotts  against  the  railroads  complained  of ; 
nor,  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  a  deci-, 
sion,  for  such  railroads  to  discharge  any  such 
employes  in  whose  places  others  shall  be  em-'- 
ployed,  except  for  the  causes  aforesaid;  noi) 
for  any  such  employes,  during  a  like  period,- 
to  quit  tho  service  without  giving  thirty 
days’  written  notice  of  intention  to  do  so, 
nor  for  any  such  union  or  incorporation  to 
order,  counsel,  or  advise  otherwise. 

“3.  That  chapter  567  of  the  United  States 
statutes  of  1885-86  be  amended  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  national  trades  unions  to  provide  in 
their  articles  of  incorporation,  and  in  their 
constitutions,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  shall  cease  to  be  such  and  forfeit  all 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  him  by 
law  as  such  by  participating  in  or  by  insti¬ 
gating  force  or  violence  against  persons  or 
property  during  strikes  or  boycotts,  or  by 
seeking  to  prevent  others  from  working 
through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations; 
also,  that  members  shall  be  no  more  person¬ 
ally  liable  for  corpocate  acts  than  are  stock¬ 
holders  in  corporations. 

“6.  The  commission  does  not  feel  war¬ 
ranted,  with  tho  study  it  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject,  to  recommend  positively 
the  establishment  of  a  license  system  by 
whicb  all  the  higher  employes  or  others  of 
railroads  engaged  in  inter-state  commerce 
should  be  licensed  after  due  and  proper 
examination,  but  it  would  recommend,  and 
most  urgently,  that  this  subject  be  carefully 
and  fully  considered  by  the  proper  commit¬ 
tee  of  congress.  Many  railroad  employes 
and  some  railroad  offlcialt  examined  and 
many  others  who  have  filed  their  sugges¬ 
tions  in  writing  with  the  commission  are  in 
favor  of  some  such  system.  It  involves  too 
many  complications,  however,  for  the  com¬ 
mission  to  decide  upon  the  exact  plan,  it  any, 
-which  should  be  adopted. 

To  the  Several  States. 

“1.  The  commission  would  suggest  the  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  states  of  the  adoption  of 
tome  system  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
like  that,  for  instance,  in  use  In  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Haseachusette.  That  evstam 
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iPOBT  IS  i  BOAST. 

Opinion  of  the  Strike  Com¬ 
mission  Made  Public. 

GENERAL  3IANAGERS  HIT 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
Severely  Criticised. 

CLEVELAND  IS  JUSTIFIED. 

fieconimeiuls  Permanent  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Strikes. 

UNIONS  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED. 


VVashington.  D.  C.,  I<ov.  13.-The  United 
states  Oovern  meat  report  on  the  great  rail- 
way  striue  in  connection  with  the  Pullman 
trouble  wa«  made  public  today.  The  report, 
which  is  signed  by  the  Federal  Labor  Com- 
I  missioner,  Cprroll  D.  Wright,  and  his  fellow- 
I  investigators,  John  D.  Keinan  of  New  York 
and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington  ol  Illinois,  is 
addressed  to  President  Cleveland  and  abounds 
in  passages  which  will  attract  wide  attention, 
particularly  the  portion  referring  to  the  now 
famous  “General  Managers’  Association,” 
the  organization  of  high  railway  officials  that 
encompassed  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
American  Railway  Union. 

The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  the 
I  twenty-four  railroads  directly  represented  in 
the  (lencral  Managers’  Association  was  $2.- 
number  of  employes  was 
.»-.l,0f|7.  The  commission  continues : 

“This  voluntary  unincorporated  associa- 
^tion  was  formed  in  18R0.  In  its  constitution 
the  ooject  of  the  association  is  stated  to  bo: 

‘  The  consideration  of  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads 
terminating  or  centering  at  Chicago.’  It 
further  provides  that  •  all  funds  needed  shall 
be  raised  by  assessments  divided  equally 
among  the  members.’  There  are  no  limita¬ 
tions  us  to  •  consideration  of  problems  ’  or 
yunds,’  except  the  will  of  the  managers  and 
the  resources  of  the  railroad  corporations. 

Powers  l.ay  Dormant  Until  1894. 

“  Until  June,  IHflJ,  the  association’s  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  strike  fighter  and  wage  arbiter 
lay  rather  dormant.  Its  roads  fixed  a  •  Chica- 
Ro  scale’  for  switchmen,  covering  all  lines  at 
Chicago.  In  March,  1803,  the  switchmen  de¬ 
manded  more  piay  from  each  road.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  concluded  they  wore  paid  enough— if 
anything  too  much.  The  roads  so  informed 
the  men.  The  Switchmen’s  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  .America  wrote  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  as  Chairnian,  acquiescing.  He,  as 
Chairman  of  the  General  Managers’  Associa- 
.  tion,  concluded  his  reply  as  follows : 

'  ••  The  association  approves  the  course  taken  by 

'.••our  body  and  desires  to  deal  fairly  with  all  eiii- 
idoyds  and  believes  our  switchmen  are  receiving 
duo  cor.sideration. 

Subjection  to  Goneral  Managers. 

“  This  seems  to  show,”  the  report  says, 

I  “  that  employes  upon  association  roads  are 
I  treated  as  under  subjection  to  the  General 
Managers'  Association,”  and  the  report,  after 
I  detailing  the  action  of  the  association  in  es- 
,  tablishing  agencies  and  employing  men,  adds : 

I  “  This  was  the  first  time  when  men  upon 
I  each  line  were  brought  sharply  face  to  face 
I  with  the  fact  that  in  questions  as  to  wages, 
rules,  etc.,  each  line  was  supported  by  twenty- 
four  combined  railroads.  This  association 
likewise  prepared  for  its  use  elaborate  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  wages  paid  upon  the  entire  lines 
of  its  twenty-four  members.  The  proposed 
objeot_  of  these  schedules  was  to  let  each 
roaa  »uow  what  other  roads  paid.  Finding 
that  the  men  upon  some  lines  urged  increase 
to  correspond  with  wagus  paid  elsewhere,  a 
committee  of  the  association  prepared  and 
presented  a  uniform  schedule  for  all  mem¬ 
bership  roads.  It  was  deemed  wise  not  to  act 
upon  the  report.  It  was  distributed  to  mem- 
bere  In  November,  1893.  This  distribution 
alone  enabled  the  reiiort  to  be  used  with  ef¬ 
ficiency  as  an  ‘  equalizer.’  As  the  result,  dur¬ 
ing  ISOS^it  being  then  well  understood  that 
as  to  wages,  etc.,  it  was  an  incident  of  the 
General  Managers’  Associuti<»;  to  ‘  assist  ’ 
each  road  in  case  of  trouble  ot^/ybcu  mat- 
tars,  foifm  of  jisaistanoe  being  fpr  the  as- 
fPSMMttpjecuquBep  enough  through  i|i 
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Rltbe  reUtions  of  capital  and 
disturbed  as  to  urgently  demand 
of  all  th^klng  and  patriotic 
(gest  a  line  of  search  for  prao- 
lagislatlon  which  may  bo  fol- 
sty,  and,  finally,  to  urge  and 
.add  railroads  to  hearty  co-oper- 
Jorernment  and  the  people  in 
tftnte  law  and  reason  in  labor 
the  dangers,  sufferings,  uncer- 
wide-spread  calamities  incident 
tta,  and  lockouts, 
prompt  and  efficient  data  for 
of  oor^t  public  sentiment 
Itb  this,  line  of  thought,  the 
l■■ds..tbat  law  should  make 
laeme  public  tribunal 
e  ,by  means  of  investl- 
tlon.  and  to  report  wben- 
ty  of  tha;gbaracter  of  that  oo- 
Vmt  season  at  Chicago 
entieq  should  be  provided 
Ika  tribunal  is  caUed  upon  to 
Dth  of  ,|he  parties  involved; 
Oallwl  diKin  by  either  of  the 
tbird,  wheq  in  ita  own  Jndg- 
ilt  to  intervene.  The  proper 
Bonld  havi^i#e  right,  in  other 
M  iliMlf  in  motion,  and  rapidly, 
^  in  iU  Judgment. the  public  is 
I'nMrioua  i|idpov*oianca  If  the 
be  eduinled  out  of  the  belief 
m«st(jalways  remain  tba 
every  industrial 
bleqt^becomes  simplified, 
abould  not  intervene  in 
wn  employer  and  em- 
ipe  public  peace  and  conveni- 
but  whare  it  is  a  clear  case 
getien,  whether  caused  by  in- 
«0(Bpration,  a  tribunal  should 
oalled  on  by  outside  agencies 


to^MfUlB  *07  reoooi- 

M— drtlott  to  ttAMvaliM,  7«t  fiab  It  m 
dM»,  ■•  •  rwalt  of  Ht  tavaitifatloiu,  to, 
muo  aock  ingitMtiaiiB  aa  wUl  onaUe  eltl>i 
MU  Intaraitad  in  itnto  la(ialation  to  baaaflt' 
br  itf  a:^artanoa,  and  aUo  to  maka  snob 
anggNtiona  to  oorporatlona  and  labor  or- 
inniaatiou  at  ahall  tend  to  barnionlae  sorng 
o(  tba  azbtfng  dtfflcoltiaa.  Tba  eomminio^ 
tharaTora  raoommanda ; 


To  tba  Tadaral  OoTarnment.  , 

“1.  That  tbara  ba  a  parmanant  Uoltad 
Stataa  atrika  oommlaalon  of  tbraa  membara 
witb  dntiaa  and  powara  of  Inrattigatlaa  and  i 
I  raeommandattun  m  to  diaputaa  batwaen  rail* 
roada  and  tbair  amployaa  similar  to  tboaa 
I  Taatad  In  tba  intar-atata  commeros  commla* 

,  aloO  aa  to  rataa,  ato,  ' 

“a.  That,  u  in  tba  intar-atata  commarca  > 
act,  powar  ba  glTon  to  tba  United  tjtataa 
I  courta  to  oompal  railroads  to  obey  the  da- 
'oisiou  of  tba  commission,  after  .sommary: 
I,  bearing  nnattended  by  taobnioallties,  Ind  | 
that  no  delays  in  obeying  tba  decisions  of 
I  tba  oommissiott  bO  allowed  pending  appaatibii 

!'‘b.  That,  wbensTar  tba  parties  to  a  eon-'* 
trorarsy  in  a  matter  within  tbe  jurisdiction. 
t  of  tba  commission  are  one  or  mors  railroads  '■ 
*  upon  one  side  and  one  or  more  national 
j  trades  nniou,  inoorporatad  nnder  chapter  j 
I  667  of  tbe  United  States  statutes  of  1885-J 
I  86,  or  under  state  statutes,  upon  the  other,  v 
I  aacb  side  shall  bays  the  right  to  select  a  rep- 1 
1  rsMntatiya,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the* 
[  ptaaldent  to  serye  as  a  temporary  membera 
I  of  tbs  oommisalon  in  bearing,  adjusting,  and  I 
I  datarmlning  that  particnlsr  controyersy.  I 
“(This  proyla^on  would  moke  it  for  tbe  In-fl 
iJ^rast  of  labor  orsaniaatiou  to  inoorporata| 
tba  law  dnd  t&  make  tbe  commission  ai 
ri^aetical  board  of  conciliation.  It  wouldtj 
also  tend  to  create  oonddenoe  in  the  commis-L 
alon,  and  to  give  to  that  body  in  ayery  bear-r 
bag  the  banedt  of  practical  knowledge  of  thM 
;  aitnatlon  upon  both  sides.)  n 

“o.  That,  during  the  pendancy  of  a  Pro'S 
oaedlng  befora  the  commission  inaugurate^ 
j  by  national  trade  unions,  or  by '  an  inoor-l 
poration  of  employes,  it  shall  not  ba  lawfuH 
I  for  tba  railroads  to  discharge  employes  baft 
.  longing  thereto,  except  for  inefllolency,  ylola^ 
i  tlon  of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  nor  for  suobl 
I  unions  or  incorporation  during  such  pendancy  J 
^  to  order,  nnits  in,  aid,  or  abet  strikes  or  boy^l 
'  ootts  agaiut  tbs  railroads  complained  of  |J 
nor,  for  a  period  qf  six  months  after  a  daclV 
slop,  for  sneb  railroads  to  discharge  any  sucl^ 
,  employes  in  whose  plaoM  others  shall  be  ami 
r-  ployed,  except  for  tbs  eausss  aforasald;  now 
^  for  any  snob  employes,  during  a  like  period^ 
f  to  qidt  the  seryloe  without  giylng  tbirtw 
1  days’  written  notioe  of  intention  to  do  sol 
i  nor  for  any  snch  union  or  incorporation  t<f 
order,  eounsel,  or  adylse  otherwise. 

“3.  That  chapter  667  of  the  United  States 
,  statutes  of  1886-86  be  amended  so  m  to  re4 
[  ^quire  national  trades  nnions  to  proyids  in 
I  'tbsir  articles  of  incorporation,  and  in  tbair 
constitutions,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  shall  csue  to  be  such  and  forfeit  all 
rights  and  priyllages  conferred  on  him  by 
I  law  u  suoh  by  participating  in  or  by  insti¬ 
gating  focoa  or  yiotence  against  persons  or 
property  during  strikes  or  boycotts,  or  by 
aeeking  to  preyent  others  from  working 
.through  yiolenoe,  threats,  or  intimidations; 
^glso,  that  members  shall  be  no  more  person- 
’ally  liable  for  oorpoeate  acts  than  are  stocK- 

Iltolders  in  corporations. 

“8.  The  commission  does  not  feel  war^, 
ranted,  'with  the  study  it  fau  been  able  tq 


GENERAL  IfANAGEER  HIT 


Fallmaii  Palace  Car  Company 
ScYerely  Criticised. 


CLEVELAND  IS  JDSTIPIED. 


Beeommends  Permanent  National  Com- 
•  mission  on  Strikes.  .. 


“DKIONS  SHOULD  BE  BECOONIZED. 


WAawiioToir,  P.  O.,  Not.  la— Tho  United' 
SUtM  aoTernmrat  report  on  tha'areet  rei& 
war  etrlce  in  connection  with  the  Pullman 
trouble  ms  made  pulilio  today.  Themport, 
which  is  sicned  by  the  Federal  Labor  Com- 
ihissfdher,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  his'  fellow- 
fhVMnjthtbrs,  John  D.  Ketnan  of  New  York 
and  Nicholas  B;  Worthington  oi(  nilhols,  is 


Ampricah  ^llway  Union. 

The  report  says  the  capitalization  of  the 
twenty-four  railroads  directly  represented  in 
the  Oeneral  Manegers’  Aeeaclation  wae  $3,- 
108,653,617.  The  number  of  eundoyds  was 
,331,007.  The  aemmissioa  eoBtinues : 

I  “This  roluntaiy  . unincorporated  aseoeia- 
tion  9JU  formed  lu  1886. .  In  its  consUtution 
?y«ct  pf.the  esfociatiod  la  stated. to  be: 

>  ‘  The  conelderation  of  problems  of  manege- 
meht  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroad 
.terminating  or  centering  at  Chicago.*  It 
{further  provides  that  ‘  all  funds  need^  shall 


Babjaetlon  to  QensrsI  Menacera. 

**  .Tliit  seems  to  show,”  the  report  says, 

“  that  amployds  upon  association  roads  ate 
teaatad  as  under  subjecticm  to  the  Oeneral 
ManagAs’  Atfooiation,”  and  tha  report,  after 
dateillng  the  action  of  the  association  in  ee-  < 
tabliibipg  agencies  end  employing  men,  adds  i 

*'  This  was  the  first  time  when  men  upon 
each  line  were  brought  sharply  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  in  questions  as  to  wages, 

'  ridas,  etc.,  each  line  was  supported  by  twenty- 
four  oombined  railroeds.  This  association 
likewise  prepared  for  its  use  elaborate  eohed- 
tdas  of  Ifae  wages  paid  upon  the  entire  lines 
of  ttaiweaty-four  members.  Xfte  proposed 
•tJfl^of  these  schedules  was  to  let  each 
ffaia  ^ow.  what  other  roads  paid.  Fiaduig 
tbifi  Iks  man  upon  some  Unas  .urged  Increeae 
^samspond  with  sngus  paid.  elfewhsMi.  a 

.s^.is:vs?r‘frsris 


i»f6  glvlnf-Bbor  or- 
m  before  the  law,  ae 

engseeted  ^or  national  trade 

Gontractf  reqairing  men  to  agree  not 
'  labor  organitatlone  or  leare  them,  as 
I  ot  employment,  should  be  made 
as  la  alfeady  done  In  some  of  our 

To  AU  .Employers. 

The  commission  urges  employers  to 
lie  labor  organizations ;  that  such  or- 
lons  be  dealt  with  through  repre¬ 
ss,  with  special  reference  to  concilia- 
arbltration  when  difliculties  are 
:  or  arise.  It  is  satisSed  that  em- 
thould  come  in  closer  touch  with 
^d  should  recognize  that,  while  the 
of  labor  and  capital  are  not  iden- 
reoiprocal. 

commission  is  satisfied  that  if  em- 
srywhere  will  endeavor  to  act  in  ; 
1th  labor;  that  if  when  wages  can  | 
under  economic  conditions  they  be 
ntarily,  and  that  if  when  there 
uns  reasons  be  given  for  the  re-  ' 
noh  friction  can  be  avoided.  It  is  > 
1  that  if  employers  will  consider 
thoroughly  essential  to  Indus- 
as  capital,  and  thus  take  labor 
tatlon  at  proper  times,  much  of 
ty  of  strikes  can  be  tempered  and 
reduced.” 


Opinion  of  the  Strike  Com¬ 
mission  .MAde  Public^ 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  HIT 


Fnllman  Palace  Car  Company 
Severely  Criticised. 


CLEVELAND  IS  JUSTIFIED. 


Beconimends  Permanent  National  Com- 
•  mission  on  Strikes.  . 


UNIONS  SHOULD  BE  KECOGNIZED. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Not.  12.— The  United 
States  OoTernment  report  on  the  great  railf- 
way  ftrice  in  connection  with  the  Pullman 
trwble  was  made  public  today. 


-  -  -  The^port, 

which  is  signed  by  the  Federal  Labor  Cojii- 
missioner,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  his  fellow- 
InTestlgators,  John  D.  Keinan  of  New  York 
and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington  of  Illinois,  is 
addressed  to  President  Cleveland  and  abounds 
in  passages  which  will  attract  wide  attention, 
particularly  the  portion  referring  to  the  now 
famous  “General  Managers’  Association,’’ 
^  9‘SapMutioq  gf  high  railway  officials  t^t 

- - ■’  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 

Iway  Union. 

says  the  capitalization  of  the 
directly  represented  in 
sociation  was  $2,- 
r  of  employes  was 


encompassed  t 
American  Raih 
The  report  sL.  -  . 
twenty-four  railroads  _ 
the  General  Managers 
108.562,617.  The  nui 

•221,097.  The  oominisi _ 

“This  voluntary  unincorporated  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1886.  In  its  constitution 
r the  object  of  the  asfociatioii  is  stated  to  be: 

' '  The  consideration  of  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads 
.  terminating  or  centering  at  Chicago.’  It 
j  further  provides  that  ‘  ail  funds  neede^  shall 
be  raised  by  assessments  divided  equally 
.among  the  members.’  There  are  no  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  ‘  consideration  of  problems  ’  •  or 
'  funds,’  except  the  will  of  tiie  managers  *  and 
.the  resources  of  the  railroad  corporations. 

^  Powers  I-ay  Dormant  ratil  1894. 

“UntllJune,  1804,  the  association’s  possi- 
'billties  as  a  strike  fighter  and  wage  arbiter 
My  rather  dormant.  Its  roads  fixed  a  '  Chica. 
Ko  scale  ’  for  switchmen,  covering  all  lines  at 
Uhicago.  In  March,  1803,  the  switchmen  de- 
,4iianded  more  pay  from  eqchroad.  The  asso- 
^  ciation  concluded  they  were  paid  enough — if 
'anything  too  much.  The  roads  so  informed 
the  men.  The  Switchmen’s  Mutuai  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  America  wrote  to  Mr.  St. 
^Tohn,  as  Chairman,  acquiescing.  He,  as 
"Chairman  of  the  General  I^nagers’  Aitocia- 
concluded  hie  reply  as  toilows: 
r  “  The  association  approves  the  eourae  taken  by 
[■(''har  body  and  desires  to  deal  fairly  with  all  em- 
[  ploySs  and  believes  onr  switchmen  are  receiving 
rjfiBo  oorsideration. 

Sabjeetlon  to  General  Menagers. 

I  “  This  seems  to  show,’’  the  report  says, 

I  “  that  employes  upon  association  roads  are 
I  treated  as  under  subjection  to  the  General 
Managers’  Association,’’  and  the  report,  after 
I  detailing  the  action  of  the  association  in  es- ' 
I  tabiishing  agencies  and  employing  men,  adds : 

1“  This  was  the  first  time  when  men  upon 
each  line  were  brought  sharply  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  in  questions  as  to  wages, 
rules,  etc.,  each  line  was  supported  by  twenty- 
I  four  combined  railroads.  This  association 
likewise  prepared  for  its  use  elaborate  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  wages  paid  upon  the  entire  lines 
of  Us  twenty-four  members.  lihe  proposed 
objfot_of  these  schedules  was  to  let  each 
rhaa  .uow,  what  other  roads  paid.  Finding 
that  the  men  upon  some  lines  urged  Increase 
to  correspond  with  wasus  paid  elpewhere,.  a 
committee  of  the  association  prepared  ^d 
psssehted  a  uniform'  schedule  for  all  mem- 
bscship  roads.  It  was  deemed  wise  not  to  act 
.  upon  the  report.  It  was  distributed  to  mem- 
Mnla  Vovambar,  1883.  This  distnbuticm' 
gljMMuMed  thar^rtto  be  used  wilh'wl- 
iilllirihnn.*  eqt4&»r.’  As  tbo.IesuIt,■dn^  , 
twiaglip  w»  ynttowtood  tlwA 


lin  the  law  and 
unlawful  and 


?»•  w 

END  OF 
VOLUME 


